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Bounders “ Fiesta” REGD. 
Here’s Bouncers sporting young relation, 
the Bounder —Brevitt’s new creation. aN 


144.t.t.4406046040€ CHAO LLCLOEPPSC#O SPARS 


SHOPS: BIRMINGHAM - HARROGATE - LEEDS - SCARBOROUGH - SOUTHPORT - ADDERLY’S OF LEICESTER 
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—uook! I told you 
RONSONOL 
would put it right! 


Ronsonol is the perfect lighter 
fuel ; it puts new life into any 
type of lighter. You get instant 
flash, a strong, clear flame, no 
fumes, no clog, no odour. Next 








time you visit your tobacconist, .,, 
buy a bottle of 
Ronsonol — you'll 
see a big difference 
in the way your 
lighter works. 








Ronsonol 1/6} bottle, 
Ronson Flints 6d. packet, 
Ronson Service Outfit 1/6 























The pig paradox 


oe 


With very little help Britain can support a population 
of 34 million pigs a year. She did it from 1935 to 1940. 

Now, other countries sell us pig-products and we 
have rationing. 

Can they produce pigs so much cheaper than we 
can? No, their Governments subsidisethe pig-producer. 

Our way is to spend our money buying pigs abroad 
rather than food for pigs. 

But we can’t buy food for pigs and the pigs as well 
—the other countries need the food for the pigs they 
sell to us. 

(Or parts of pigs rather—all the good pig-dishes 
otherthan bacon remain behind inthecountry oforigin.) 

So we pay out a lot of currency that has to be earned 
for a very small ration of something we can produce 
ourselves. Which seems no way to get all the delicious 
things the pig provides, let alone our delicious . . . 


MARSH HAMS 








Marsh & Baxter Led, Brierley Hill 

















RICHARD 
CRITTALL 


ENGINEERS: 


will send you full details 


By Appointment 
Engineers 
to H.M. King George V1. 





RICHARD CRITTALL AND COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON : 156 Great Portland Street, W.1. - - Telephone : Museum 3366 
BIRMINGHAM : Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place. Telephone: Central 2478 
LIVERPOOL: Martin’s Bank Buildings Water Street. - Telephone: Central 5832 


POTTERIES : Fubilee Chambers, Stafford Street, Hanley. Tel. : Stoke-on-Trent 29385 
GLASGOW : Hillington Industrial Estate. - - Telephone: Halfway 3216 


R.C.106 
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BEA Vikings, similar aircraft to those flown by the Royal 
Family in South Africa, now speed the regular services between 
London and the principal cities of Europe, reducing flying times 
and adding to flying comfort 


Jacqmer 


JACQMAR celebrate this closer contact with the Continent with 
a BEA summer scarf especially designed for the sky-minded. 
On sale at Jacqmar, 16, Grosvenor Street, W.| and at all 
Jacqmar shops 


| BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
| a THE KEY TO EUROPE 





Reservations and enquiries through principal travel agents and at Airways Terminal 
SWI Telephone Victoria 2323 Headquarters Northolt Middlesex Stuarts 


























Hair Grips that 


with your hair 


All the newest hair-styles demand 
the unique Blend-Rite Grips which 
are as nearly invisible as can be— 
with the texture and tone of hair. 
They grip and never slip, with the 
all- day-long security of highly 
tempered spring steel. 


Blond-hite 


TEXTURE-FINISHED HAIR-TONED 


HAIR GRIPS 


Brit. Pat. No. 425446 


Neweys make fastenings for all the 
world—for the hair, for clothing, 

s corsets, leather goods, furnishings, 
for nearly everything that fastens. 
Hooks & Eyes, Snap Fasteners, 
Pins, Clasps, Buckles—If it Fastens, 
Neweys make it. 

NEWEY BROTHERS LTD. 

BREARLEY ST ; BIRMINGHAM 

















YOUR SHARE IN 














Cussons’ New Lip- 
‘sticks in 5 entrancing 
shades captured export 
markets so successfully 
that a quota is now 
released for the women 
of this country. 





LIPSTICK 4, Cussonrs 


CUSSONS SONS & CO. LTD, 8 BROOK STREET, LONDON W.1 

















SHE IS A DOCTOR 


A Woman with a Career 


She 1s a successful doctor, admired 
and respected by her patients. 

Her hard and important wor’ 
takes up most of her time, yet 
she always manages to loo® 
well groomed, not to say 
elegant, thanks to her 

“ JAMEDON” Model Suit. 













Tailored in 


Ke 


worsted suiting 
in shades of grey, 
brown and blue. 


MODEL 


JAMES & GORDON LTD., (Wholesale only) 30-32 Mortimer Street, London, W.! 
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save time —4 
at 
shave time 











ae ER 
MORNING 
PRIDE 


PRICE 1/10 including 
Purchase Tax 


IN TUBES OR JARS 
AS AVAILABLE 


Specially prepared for use in all climates 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 
FASSETT & JOHNSON, LIMITED 
@6 CLERKENWELL RD., LONDON, E:C.1 


A Product of Fairy Dyes Ltd., Glasgow, N.W. 





| the razor ready 
| BRUSHLESS 

shaving cream 
[ g 





This garment is made from a new latric 
of a fine silky texture and is known es 
VENTILE. Icisself-sealing in the presence 
of water yet allowing free circulation 
of air when dry. This ADASTRA 
Golfer is self lined to produce a double 
texture garment giving the maximum 
possible protection from wind and rain. 


For the cold months there are ADASTRA 
Jackets in Gabardine and Leather. 





REGISTERED TRACE warn 

















Takes twelve 25” x 24” 
or sixteen 25” x 1§” 


The Ensign Commando has been an eye-opener for many people who 
had an undue respect for Continental craftsmanship. This British 
camera has changed a few ideas. The coupled range-finder and 
back focusing device give critical definition not previously thought 
possible. The F/3.5 At is one of the finest yet computed. The 
shutter is more accurate over 8 speeds than any other made. 
There are many other special featurcs, so ask your dealer to let you 
personally examine one of the most interesting cameras that has 
appeared for years. 
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Long hours 
_without 





The very comfort of the modern 
office chair can be a snare. Long 
hours seated in a relaxed position 
bring fatigue and — more serious 
— sagging and distended organs. 
Inevitably, indigestion and faulty 
posture follow. But the man 
whom the longest hours of work 
cannot tire is the man who wears 
a Linia Belt. 


Price including the Linia Jock Strap 
From £4.4.0 and 3 coupons 


LINIA BELT 


SOLD ONLY BY 
J. ROUSSEL LTD. 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 
Phone: REG. 7570 


And at 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, etc. 
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“The new Riley steering is out of the ordinary in more ways than one. 
Perhaps its great accuracy is due in part to the fact that tere is virtually 
no back lash or lost motioa at all. Anyway, for once there was excuse 
for the passenger who murmured the cliché about running on rails. 
Yet, despite this precision, there js very little castor effect, at any rate 
so far as the feel of the wheet indicates." vide '‘ The Motor.” 


90 H.P. 2} litre Saloon £880 plus £243 3s. 10d. Purchase Tax. 
1} litre Saloon... £675 plus £188 5s. Od. Purchase Tax. 


Klloy ab old a the tndustry~ ab modern ab the hour 


RILEY (COVENTRY) LIMITED, COVENTRY (ize) 
London Showrooms: ‘‘Riley Cars** 88°86. Pall Mall S.W! 











Choor ufo Lawn Lovers 
Hoyal Enfield 


MOTOR LAWN MOWERS 
Made by Engineers for Lawn Lovers, 
the special advantages of the Royal 
Enfield Motor Mower include a foot 
starter, all-gear drive, a high-speed 
cutting cylinder which 
gives 75 cuts per yard 
and an engine which 


is efficiently cooled by 
blower. 











Ask your 
cealer about 
them. 


E ENFIELD CYCi 


C2 U2 REDDITCH 





a f y 
Va a ie) l, 
LACAHCAR 


LUCKY INDEED is the pos- 
sessor of a Milward Product, , 


for behind every article we 
make are hours of individual 
craftsmanship and a century 
cf experience and tradition. 
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BEA Vikings, similar aircraft to those flown by the Royal 
Family in South Africa, now speed the regular services between 
London and the principal cities of Europe, reducing flying times 


and adding to flying comfort 


JACQMAR celebrate this closer contact with the Continent with 
a BEA summer scarf especially designed for the sky-minded. 
On sale at Jacqmar, 16, Grosvenor Street, W.| and at all 


Jacqmar. shops 
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Reservations and enquiries through principal travel agents and at Airways Terminal 
SWI Telephone Victoria 2323 Headquarters Northolt Middlesex Stuarts 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 


G=m THE KEY TO EUROPE 
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Hair Crips that 


with your hair 


All the fhewest hair-styles demand 
the unique Blend-Rite Grips which 
are as nearly invisible as can be— 
with the texture and tone of hair, 
They grip and never slip, with the 
all- day-long security of highly 
tempered spring steel. 


"NY Blond-Rite 


TEXTURE-FINISHED HAIR-TONED 


HAIR GRIPS 


Brit. Pat. No. 425446 


Neweys make fastenings for all the 
world—for the hair, for clothing, 
corsets, leather goods, furnishings, 
for nearly everything that fastens. 
Hooks & Eyes, Snap Fasteners, 
Pins, Clasps, Buckles—If it Fastens, 
Neweys make it. 


NEWEY BROTHERS LTD. 
BREARLEY ST ; BIRMINGHAM 

















YOUR SHARE IN 














Cussons’ New Lip- 
sticks in 5 entrancing 
shades captured export 
markets so successfully 
that a quota is now 
released for the women 
of this country. 





LIPSTICK 4, Cassons 


CUSSONS SONS & CO. LTD, 84 BROOK STREET, LONDON W.1 





SHE IS A DOCTOR 


A Woman with a Career 











She ts a successful doctor, admired 
and respected by her patients. 

Her hard ard important wor’ 
takes up most of her time, y2t 
she always manages to loo’ 
well groomed, not to say 
elegant, thanks to her 

“ FJAMEDON” Model Suit. 














Tailored in 


MODEL Ku 


worsted suit.ng 
in shades of grey, 
brown and blue. 


JAMES & GORDON LTD., (Wholesale only) 30-32 Mortimer Street, London, W.! 
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; save time “I For superfine focusing) Long hours. 
at | 
shave time 


‘vot ORS 
MORNING 
PRIDE 


PRICE 1/10 including 
Purchase Tax 
































The very comfort of the modern 
office chair can be a snare, Long 
hours seated in a relaxed position 
bring fatigue and — more serious 
— sagging and distended organs. 
Inevitably, indigestion and faulty 





IN TUBES OR JARS aya ol posture follow. But the man 
AS AVAILABLE a . whom the longest hours ay work 
iall d in alt climate: The Ensign Commando has been an eye-opener for many people who cannot tire is the man who wears 
asa eee a a “ey had an undue respect for Continental craftsmanship. This British a Linia Belt. 
GREAT BRITAIN ANO NORTHERN IRELAND Camera has ianged 9 few Mens. ‘The coupled singe-fanter and | Price including the Linia Jock Strap 


: inndiive eet e “att ner lie 
FASSETT & JOHNSON, LIMITED back focusing device pve critical definition not previously thought Sees baa ent oonere 





possible. The F/3.5 lens is one of the finest yet computed. The 
 Cenggectty. co ygermner 8 shutter is more accurate over 8 speeds than any other made. . 
A Product of Fairy Dyes Ltd., Glasgow, N.W. There are many other special features, so ask your dealer to let you L ; N ; A 4 FE LT 
personally examine one of the most interesting cameras that has 
appeared for years. 
the razor ready " SOLD ONLY BY 


J. ROUSSEL LTD. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 
Phone: REG. 7570 


BRUSHLESS 


shaving cream 





And at 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, etc. 





BARNET ENSIGN LTD. WALTHAMSTOW, LONDON, E.17 














Choos ufo Lown Lovers 
Royal Enfield 


MOTOR LAWN MOWERS 
Made by Engineers for Lawn Lovers, 
the special advantages of the Royal 
Enfield Motor Mower include a foot 
starter, all-gear drive, a high-speed 
cutting cylinder which 
gives 75 cuts per yard 
and an engine which 


is efficiently cooled by 
blower. 
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Ask your 
dealer about 











“The new Riley steering is out of the ordinary in more ways than one. 
Perhaps its great accuracy is due in part to the fact that there is virtually 
no back lash or lost motioa at all. Anyway, for once there was excuse 
for the passenger who’murmured the cliché about running on rails. 











This garment is made from a new fabric 
of a fine silky texture and is known 2s 
VENTILE. Icis self-sealing in the presence 
of water yet allowing free circulation 
of air when dry. This ADASTRA 
Golfer is self lined to produce a double 
texture garment giving the maximum 
possible protection from wind and rain. 


For the cold months there are ADASTRA 
Jackets in Gabardine and Leather. 
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RECISTERED TRADE man 


LUCKY INDEED is the pos- 
3 ; ag ; : sessor of a Milward Product, ~ 
Yet, despite this precision, there is very little castor effect, at any rate for behind ewery article we 
so far as the feel of the wheel indicates." vide '' The Motor." make are hours of individual 
craftsmanship and a century 
of ex and tradition. 


90 H.P. 2} litre Saloon £880 plus £245 3s. 10d. Purchase Tax. 
1} litre Saloon... £675 plus £188 5s. Od. Purchase Tax. 


Kiley as old as the industry as modern ad the hour 


RILEY (COVENTRY) LIMITED, COVENTRY NE 
London Showrooms: ‘‘Riley Cars’’ §5-86, Pall Mall S.W1I 
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You will find 
the new 26 packing 
helpful 


Se So well-filled, with 
| such fine Tobacco, 
CRAVEN PLAIN in 


the new ‘15’ packing 
will solve your 


spending problem. 


5 1o2'6 


10’s one-and-eightpence 20's three-and-fourpence 








himself 


ee designed and recommends 
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For forty-three years the 
“*PROVINCIAL ”’ has sought to build 
its business on personal consideration 
and attention to the individual needs 
of the general public at home and 
overseas. 


The steady growth in Premium 
Income and Funds reflects the con- 
fident support of our Agent and Broker 
friends, and the sound underwriting 
and financial policy of the Company. 


1904 1946 
Premium Income - £2,630 £2,285,435 
Cash Assets - - £78,122 £2,790,018 


PROVINCIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


100 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Stramongate, Kendal 




















for all 


occasions 





Choose from our wide 
and varied selection a 
tie you will be pleased 
to wear. 





The Mans Shop 


4eK605 


LONDON swWI 


gee 
Made for those who prefer rubber soles, 
Lotus Edgegrip have a corrugated 
bevel-edge so that they hold firm even 
when, at the end of the stroke, the 
foot is turned on to the inner edge. 


Ellgegrip Shoes for Golf 














HARRODS LTD 








a. They're lovely! 





You 


Yes—but not worth having. 
can never be sure you're not getting 
the worst of a bargain unless your 
purchase bears a well-known name. 
In the electrical world no name is 
better known than CREDA—the best 
at every point 

From the new Creda tactory—half 
a million square feet of it—large 
numbers of Creda Electric Cookers, 
Electric Water Heaters, Irons, Fires 
and other domestic appliances are 
going all over the world. Fortun- 
ately, there are still some for the shops 
at home. Your dealer will get his 
share, so put your name down and 
be sure of yours 














Electric Cookers, Water Heaters, Irons, 
Fires, Kettles, etc. 


THE BEST AT EVERY POINT 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC COMPANY LTD 


Oldbury Birmingham A @ COMPANY 





BOTTLE FRUIT 
IN JAM JARS 


with 






SIMPLE— 

QUICK— ¢ 74) 4 

CHEAP! 427 A 
k 

2 | 6 on” = es — 


for bottling 12 jars. } 
GRAHAM eaRrIsA UTD 
BROMLEY AND STAPLEHURST, KENT 


Branches at 
PERRY ROAD, PARK ROW BRISTOL; 
9, SOUTH KING STREET, MANCHESTER 












Good, pure 
delicious food. 
A treat to eat 
-and easily 
digested 


Enquiries to: 


MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTD- IBROX: GLASGOW ' 





Where there’s Lf 1 S TE there’s a good meal 


It’s much easier to provide the 
family with good breakfasts, good 
midday meals and good suppers, 
now there’s more fish to be had. 
Fish is one of the most ncurishing 
of foods and there are so many 
appetising ways of serving it. 
Just try this for a start: 


FISH ROAST 


2 1b. middle cut of cod, 8 oz. tomatoes, 
1 oz. fat or dripping, 1 level tea- 
spoon salt, pinch of pepper. 


Remove any fins and make about 
four shallow slashes across the 
back of the fish. Cut one of the 
tomatoes into thick slices and 

lace one of these in each slash. 

ot the fish with salt and pepper 
and put into a baking tin. Put the 
rest of the tomatoes round the fish 
and bake in a hot oven for about 
half an hour or until the fish is 
cooked. Baste once or twice dur- 
ing the baking. 


Did you know this ? 


Whether you buy beef steak from 
the butcher or cod steak from the 
fishmonger, you get = same 
quantity as well as the e first- 
class quality body-building food? 
Weight for weight, fish is the equal 
of meat as a body-builder, and all 
fish are alike in this. Children 





need fish to help them grow and 
grown-ups need fish to help them 
with the ‘‘running repairs "’ of 
their muscles and tissues. 


FISH FLAN 


6 oz. pastry. 2 level tablespoons 
chopped onion, % oz. dripping, 3 
level epee et flour, 1% level tea- 
spoons a. ¥ pint milk 
and wa er “is level —_. salt, 1 
tablespoon vinegar, steamed 
white fish, chopped eM. ie. 


Line an 8-in. sandwich tin or flan 
ring with the pastry and bake 
*“blind.”” Fry the onion in the 
dripping for 5 minutes without 
browning, stir in the flour and 
paprika and cook for 1 minute. 

Add the liquid and bring to the 
boil, stirring all the time, and boil 
gently for 5 minutes. Add the salt, 
vinegar and flaked fish, heat 
through and turn into the hot flan 
case. Garnish with chopped 
parsley. 


Choosing fresh FISH 


It is important that fish should 
be fresh, and to enjoy it at its 
best, cook it as soon as possible 
after buying it. In choosing look 
for these points: Gills should be 
bright and clear, eyes should 
full and bright, not sunken and 
dull. Flesh should be firm. 





id. There should be no dis- a) 
agreeable odour. M 
ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FOOD (S.173) 
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Craftsmanship 
of over half 
a century is 
expressed in 


Bronnley soap. 


vonnley 
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LONDON: W'S 
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Mrs. P. DEE says— 
YOUR cooking and 
my QUALITY 

will always please 
the Family 


PEARCE DUFF & CO. LTD., SPA RD., LONDON, S.E.16 
Established for a hundred years 
BAKING POWDER - JELLIES - BLANCMANGE POWDER 
































Choice 


and 
Flavourful | 








“FIFTH AVENUE” 
is not just another coffce! 
‘ It’s different .. deliciously 
renee different ... in aroma 

" and richness of flavour. 
Only the —,< carefully 
selected hi grown 
coffees used. a | 








aroma 
flavour ensured by latest 
American vacuum pack- 
ing. Every cup cheers! 


“FIFTH 


AVENUE 
blend 
COFFEE 


Obtainable at Grocers and 
tores, 


i/Sd 3lb. tin Vacuum Packed 


Another GOOD product of : 
NEWBALL & MASON LTD. NOTTINGHAM 
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From the Largest Cyder Apple Orchards in they ” 










oom 


‘WHITEWAY is 
CYDER 


THE HEALTH EXPRESS 
FROM DEVONSHIRE 














PER SCREW | 
QT. FLAGON 
Bottle Extra 












MEDIUM — SWEET 
OR DRY 
Down in the heart of ‘Glorious Devon’ 
—in the path-way of the sun—the 
Whiteways have been growing apples 
and making cyder for over 300 years. 
































What do you look for in 
a shoe? If you look first 
for the MoccasIN trade- 
mark, you will find the 
other things you want; 
good looks, good leather, 
good workmanship. It 
saves a lot of shoe- 
leather to make straight 
for the shops that dis- 








26-D 








Wallpapers 
Ma Sib 


S Lundebdon™ ae 
E Yalpapons 
’ “1? PACU 


play the Indian’s head! j 










Please make your 
choice from the 
styles in stock. 


PADMORE & BARNES LTD. Moccasin Shoe Makers, NORTHAMPTON 











i TERRACE, GLASGOW, C.3 


A104 A.C. Mains only. 
Price £30. 1}. 1. in- 
cluding Purchase Tax. 





Making radio history 


Mock-modesty is only a form of conceit, so 
let’s be honest and say that the A104 has 
caused a sensation in the radio world. 
There are three chief reasons: its unusual 
but beautiful appearance; the outstand- 
ing quality of reproduction; and the 
ingenious ‘magnified scale’ method of 
making Short Wave Tuning accurate and 
easy. We are trying very hard to catch 
up with the flow of orders for this model. 


SEE roy 


murphy 


: , “4lep 
Murphy Radio Ltd., Welwyn Gdn. City, Herts. 
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Jandbox ( 


Jaunty as a matelot’s hat. 
“Bandbox”’ carries a flat 
leather pom-pom set saucily 
on its toeless front. 





















aia | . al 


Clarks SKYLINE 


American Fitting Shoes 


] 
Individually fitted to your feet for length, width, and girth - , 
every size is made in several fittings. J , 


C. & F. Clark Ltd. (Wholesale only), 


Street, Somerset to keep him going 











Issued by the Cake and Biscuit Manufacturers (War Time) Alliance Ltd. 


Cvs-178 
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The fragrant 
soap with the 
rich lather 








SSS SSIS 





A. & fF. PEARS LTD., LONDON 


FSS SSSA 





PY 19/95 





LACKWELL LTD 
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Charwaria 


‘*EVERYONE knows we haven’t enough gold to honour 
our paper money,” points out a currency expert. So far, 
however, he is fairly confident that we shall have enough 


paper. 
° ° 


The post office of a small provincial town is staffed 
entirely by one family. A stranger asking one of the 
young ladies for stamps is courteously requested to try 
father down the counter. 

° ° 


‘How can our cricketers 
make a Test Match as 
exciting and thrilling as the 
Cup Final?” asks a sports 
writer. They might try 
using a ball that will burst. 


°o ° 


A cricket umpire weighs 
20 stone. To signal a wide 
he simply turns and faces 
the scoring-box. 





°o ° 


Tory Challenge 
“*T do not think I can ever remember a demonstration of this 
size,’ said Mr. Eden. * We cannot doubt the vitality of a Party 
which can hold a great demonstration like this motley company 
of baffled and blundering men.’ ”—Sunday paper. 


° °] 


The shortage of alcoholic refreshment at a golf club 
tends to improve the standard of play, we are told. Even 
long handicap men are now doing the nineteenth in none. 














An inventor hopes to patent a cigarette lighter which 
ignites without petrol. Just as ours doesn’t with it. 


° ° 


A newspaper item points out that trains now take longer 
to travel from London to Cambridge than they did in 1897. 
Passengers cannot understand this, as the company seem 
to be using exactly the 
same trains. 


° ° 


“Who would run up two 
simple lady’s summer dresses ?” 
Advt. in Warwickshire paper. 


Three blind mice, perhaps ? 
° ° 


A boy taken ill at Ilfra- 
combe was said to have 
eaten too many ices. His 
friends say the trouble was 
not that there were too 
many ices but that there wasn’t enough boy. 





° o 


Boomps-a- Daisy 
“. . . the Albatross will sail sometime this week . . . 
sounding experts will join the hip at an English port.” 
From the Swedish Shipping Gazette. 


two echo 


° °o 


The petrol situation has cased in France and taxis are 
running normally in Paris, survivors report. 
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The Six Banqueters 


is taken in the garden sits mine host, as a general 

amongst civilians, as a pastor surrounded by his 
little flock. And truly with justice, for has he not been 
chef to the principal houses of Europe and the States 
United of America? His hotel has a mundial reputation, 
and if mundial is not an English word let it begin to be so 
now. The garden, alas! is not what it was. The trellised 
arbours are no longer gay with flowers and the grass is 
not mown. Once, but now no more, a live swan used to 
swim here in a well-kept pool. But to-day there is a lack 
of labour even in Normandy. There is not, however, in 
the hotel of the Swan any lack of drink or food. 


WV ss inten in the centre of the photograph which 


# * * 


it # # 

The six banqueters have come to the inn in the middle of 
a July afternoon witb no object except to dine once well 
and truly before the next economic crisis claps down on 
the European scene. Selfish perhaps: they are merely 
human, the banqueters. But they have had notable 
predecessors, pursuing, no doubt, in some cases the same 


unworthy end. 


# tt i Es i # * 

The inn is very old. Not as old as an inn can be, for 
it was built on the site of another in the reign of Louis 
Treize; it was young, it was only nine years old, when the 
Seigneur D’Artagnan, escorting his king, rode up to the 
door in command of the First Company of Musketeers. 
One might have wished that it was in this inn also that 
Monsieur D’Artagnan’s friend, Athos, performed one of the 
most remarkable feats of gastronomic romance, barricading 
himself m the cellars and living on bams, while he flooded 
the floors with wine. But I think it was not here. Nor do 
the dates in the life of the real M. D’Artagnan fit quite 
exactly with the immortal deeds which have been ascribed 
to him by M. Dumas. But it is possible that the stables 
still stand here in which M. D’Artagnan now and then 
gave some of his hard-ridden horses their much-needed 
repose. 

The Marquise de Pompadour came to this inn and made 
it a rendezvous of the chase; one would not have guessed 
that she found much time for hunting in her rather crowded 
life of art and politics and love; but hunt here she did. 
It is possible that the room occupied by the Marquise is 
still to be seen, but the six banqueters do not ask to see it. 
Perhaps they are too weary, or too shy. 

His Majesty Napoleon the First took déjewner at this inn, 
and made a present to the kitchen of a copper stock-pot, 
and this at any rate is shown to the six banqueters. 

Great writers came here also. Here M. Flaubert made 
a part of Madame Bovary; and here M. Guy de 
Maupassant made Boule de Suif. How well used is that 
word “made,” showing us that the talented author does 
not merely seize the pen and dash off his work at random, 
but undergoes almost as does the mighty chef the travail 
of artistic creation. 

It would take too long to say how many princes and 
princesses of the blood royal of several lands have visited 
this inn, in what different political circumstances, since 
the days of His Majesty Napoleon the First ; nor how many 
notable warriors. 

The kitchen is entered immediately from the street. 
It is vast. It is high. It is stacked with ancient and 
modern implements of the noblest of human arts; and the 
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banqueters entering it have that sense of awe and admira- 
tion which one experiences upon entering a palace or a 
cathedral. 

% % % Ps * % % 


Waves of war have flowed over the inn twice since the 
days of Boule de Suif; and it has been one of the occupations 
of mine host to return parachuted pigeons to the R.A.F. 
giving the news of fresh V.1 emplacements, so that these 
might be duly bombed; and he seems to have enjoyed this 
mild relaxation from the labours of the cuisine. The 
banqueters would have understood the details more clearly 
had not the recital of the story been interrupted by the 
singing of so many French and English songs. 


+ % + * * + # 


Waves of food and wine have swept over the banqueters. 
They retire to rest, having congratulated, having shaken 
hands, having bowed, having presented many thousands 
of remerciments. 

One or two of them before making the voyage to their 
rooms feel it imperative to take a walk under the Norman 
moonlight along the road to Rouen, or is it along the road 
to Amiens? They are not quite sure. 

But they discuss agriculture, architecture and other 
interesting topics with that clarity which only arrives to 
tourists late at night in a foreign land. 


% * % # oo 


They are wakened early from the shades of sleep, 
mysterious and profound, by the march of the Fire Brigade, 
which on this morning parades through the village with a 
band. They remember they dined last night as heroes 
dine. They prepare, being English, to break their fast 
with the same tenacity of purpose. And break it they do. 
The little déjewner, at the inspiration of mine host, has 
become a huge repast of omelettes concealing bacon and 
mushrooms, a pile of brown batons and croissants, a 
boulder of fresh butter, and so many cups of coffee that 
about half a pound of melted beetroot-sugar must have 
passed away into the bosoms of the banqueters before they 
rise from the table. 


* * # % % * * 


Little wonder that they group themselves respectfully 
round the feet of the master to be photographed. Madame 
is there. Mademoiselle is there. But even they are but 
acolytes. With sighs of regret, with promises to return the 
six banqueters make their adieux. The vehicle bumpily 
carries them out of the sight of the white robe standing 
at the door. They have snatched one great feast from the 
grasp of envious time. Their faces are set towards the sea. 

Evoe. 


° ° 


The Usual Thing 
“T pon’t mind telling you I’m cross,” said Prue. 


“People who are,” I answered, “seldom do.” 


° ° 


Realist 
“ Major , manager of the Caves, told the Bench that more 
than one stalactite was broken. ‘It takes 4,000 years to grow an 
inch and the damage the boys did represented about 40,000 years’ 
growth which was irreplaceable, certainly in our lifetime,’ he went 
on.” —“ Wells Journal.” 
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A MATTER OF BALANCE 
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“A plague on the ‘Devon Belle’ and its new glass observation coach!” 
A g 


OW that Aden is to be removed 
from the control of the India 
Office perhaps there is a chance 
of getting something done about the 
melons in the Zafaran Fruit Market. 
It is hard to understand why, in a 
century of British rule in Aden, no 
action has been taken to curb the 
brutal and licentious melon-sellers of 
Zafaran Road; and I am not the only 
one who thinks so. How, may I ask, 
do the Government propose to explain 
away the following letter (for the 
authenticity of which I can vouch), 
written as long ago as 12th January, 
1946, by a respectable Aden citizen, 
and never acted on? 


“ZAFARAN Fruit MARKET. 
“Sir,—After discharging the office 


duly completed with the rash typing 
work, i passed across Zafaran Road to 


Melons in the Dust 


go to bed in my house, after having my 
shoulders, elbows and joints massaged, 
as they were paining me much, due to 
the rash typing work in the office. 

“T was thinking how to avoid future 
difficulties and in this I went too deep 
and pressed over a piece of Mellon 
Husk and slade along and fell on the 
ground in the open bazar, where the 


.population hurrayed on to me. 


““May I know why the authority 
concerned allows these people to sell 
mellon, etc., in the open bazar instead 
of in the market? 

“T would be pleased if the Officer of 
the authority concerned will do the 
needful. 


(Signed) Att Manmoup Kuan.” 


This state of affairs cannot be 
allowed to go on. It is not to be 
borne. Some at least of my readers 
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must at one time or another have 
known the experience of pressing over 
the husk of a banana, with the result 
that they slade along and fell on the 
ground; and this is sufficiently discon- 
certing. If one’s shoulders, elbows and 
joints were already painful (from what- 
ever cause, and I hope no one is going 
to suggest that the use of the word 
“rash” by the complainant amounts 
to an admission of contributory negli- 
gence on his part), then the physical 
suffering must be considerable. But 
what must be the state of mind of one 
who, supine on the ground, dazed from 
the sudden fall, sees from the corner 
of his eye the population hurraying on 
to him? In the name of fair play and 
British justice I appeal to the officer 
of the authority concerned to resurrect 
this report from its pigeon-hole and 
swiftly and fearlessly to do the needful. 





Pi 
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OU know, somebody thinks 
these things out. I mean, look 
how they’ve improved motor- 
buses. It isn’t so long ago that you 
had to sit staring at the man opposite. 
And he had to stare at you. You could 
call that honours easy if you liked; but 
it meant a lot of suppressed feeling. 
That’s done away with now—which 
just shows how modern business has 
the public interest at heart. A lot of 
people have noticed that; and I’ve 
known advertisers mention it. 

And now there’s another example. 
Some of them have a notice by the 
door: “Have you forgotten anything ?” 
A bit invidious, you sometimes think; 
but that’s morbid—they ’re only trying 
to be helpful. For myself, I try to 
take the thing in the right spirit. 

Because, without boasting, I think 
I show a bit of talent. It isn’t every- 
body who could lose a bow] of goldfish. 
They were for my niece; and I’d been 
very careful not to slosh the water 
about. In °39, that was—April 22nd, 
and warm for the time of the year. 

Then there was that dried sunfish 
—very hard and spiny—I left in the 
Tube. I had it at Warren Street, 
because I remember that the train 
lurched and a man put his hand on it 
to steady himself. You’d think both of 
us would remember that. But it had 
gone when I stepped out into the 
Strand. 

There’s another thing; when you’ve 
lost something you can always remem- 
ber everything about it later. The 
memory-system boys ought to get on 
to that. I can still smell the wet rain- 
coats in a Strand teashop where I left 
my last umbrella. I’d been telling a 
very pretty girl that there wouldn’t be 
any doodle-bugs; and they hit the 
Regent Palace that night. It’s the 
same with the cigarette-machine I left 
on the night-boat from Belfast. The 
steward was named Albert Sandwich 
and had trouble with his feet. 

And there’s nothing I remember 
more vividly than a bill from the 
local library. It was for “Suntan and 
Terror ’’—seven-and-six and a whack- 
ing fine. That I’d left on a 93 bus and 
I’d reached page 387. You see what I 
mean—crystal clear. Derek Carthew 
had seen Averil Kane dining with that 
nasty job from Franco Spain. He was 
working up an all-time yen on the girl, 
and that shook him. “Could she... ? 
No—a thousand times, no!” Well, 
perhaps not, but modern thrillers don’t 
always take the sound line. There’s 
a nasty, cynical spirit about. Several 
of our bishops feel strongly on the 


subject. Wide eyes and a sunny glint 
in the hair aren’t what they were. 

I suppose Derek got to know in the 
end; but I shan’t. The library sharks 
never bought another copy, which was 
definitely sharp practice. That sort of 
thing leaves a scar. 

Those psycho-analyst fellows say 
that we always forget what we want 
to forget—which just shows you. Of 
course they fob it up with a lot about 
not knowing that you want to forget; 
but that’s sheer face-saving—the sort 
of thing a decent thimble-rigger would 
frown on. 

Take the case of my aunt’s scarf. 
When it comes to trying to forget I 
could give points and a beating to any 
chap in the Foreign Legion. I call it my 
aunt’s because it never really seemed 
to belong to me. It scratched; and it 
had a design of peacocks on a back- 
ground of horse-shoes. Or you could 
turn it round. Then you got horse- 
shoes on a background of peacocks, 
which was a change. 

I’ve left that scarf in trams, on 
buses, in the park—in a picture-house. 
You’d think that safe enough—but an 
usherette’s torch stabs like a bad con- 
science. The thing has cost me search- 
ingly intips. Boy scouts have acquired 
merit; hasting elders have risked their 
arteries. I know all about humanity’s 





“Forgotten Anything? ”’ 


“foolish face.” In the end I gave it 
away, anonymously and a bit furtively. 
A brisk philanthropic mechanism 
seized it; and now I suppose it adds 
its tittle to the distress of some Dis- 
placed Person. Or does it gall the 
neck of some Irgun Zvai Leumi tough ? 
I hope so. 

And then of course that business at 
the Lost Property office is definitely 
lowering. Under a fur-lined glove I 
pass it up. The place is far too often 
part of the police station, and that 
saps morale. The policemen behind the 
counter are invariably courteous and 
helpful. But they look like men who 
have seen a lot of life and are no longer 
entranced by the spectacle. They also 
appear to have met a lot of people like 
you before—which is likely. And they 
seem greyly conscious that there is one 
born every minute. 

But I will say that the experience 
once had its gleam. I’d just come out 
of the office—a pocket camera, I 
remember—when a passing youth 
looked at me with drama in his eye. 
He turned to a friend and I caught his 
aside: 

“C.1.D., I tell yer. Looks a soppy 
sort—but that’s their artfulness. Dead 
cunning, they are.” 

I continued to support the part. It 
was no effort. 





“But hang it, man, your advertisement vip say ‘Ex-officer— 
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go anywhere—do ANYTHING. 
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OULD something pre- 

cious go out of life if 
the maximum running time 
for films was fixed at ninety 
minutes? There so often 
comes a time, in the dead vast and 
middle of the film, when everyone 
seems to be bored all at once; the 
director is bored, the actors are bored, 
the screen-writers are marking time, 
even the hair stylist loses her grip, 
and as for the audience they twist and 
turn and strike nfatches and wish their 
eyes were smarting less acutely from 
the strain of it all. The Hucksters 
(Director: Jack Conway) is a case in 
point. This is quite good entertain- 
ment, but it’s 10,339 feet (three times 
as long as Brooklyn Bridge) and a 
generous twenty minutes could be 
scissored out of the middle of it with 
nothing but profit to every- 
body concerned. If any- 
one who has seen the film 
is prepared to say that all 
that business of Buddy 
Hare, the unfunny comed- 
ian, being intentionally 
unfunny would not be 
better in the waste-paper 
basket, let him or her go 
and see the whole thing 
through again and then 
send me a postcard. But 
I don’t want to crab this 
film. The story, which is 
about radio-advertising, is 
adequate, there is some 
well - written dialogue, 
CLARK GABLE wears his 
off-hand manner with his 
usual distinction — until 
love rears its beautiful 
head and the essential soul Bob 
of the man peeps through Betty 
—and there is DEBORAH 
Kerr, who is‘a real actress 
and can show you what thoughts are 
passing through her head by the 
smallest movement of her head, her 
eyes, or her hands. Above all there 
is SYDNEY GREENSTREET, whose im- 
mense bulk and unwinking menace 
never cease to fascinate me. He is the 
boss of Beautee Soap and his con- 
ferences with the Kimberly Advertis- 
ing Agency could go on all night—or, 
well, say up to ninety-five minutes—as 
far as I am concerned. 


Open City (Director: RoBERTOo 
ROSSELINI) is a grim, moving story of 
the Italian Resistance during the days 
before the fall of Rome. There have 
been enough, perhaps more than 
enough, films about the underground 
movements in one country or another, 
but there would always be room for 
this one. The Italians who made it 
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At the Pictures 





The Hucksters—Open City—The Egg and I 


started work while the Germans were 
still in Rome, while their hatred was 
at its zenith, and it is perhaps to that 
circumstance that the film owes its 
obvious sincerity, the avoidance of 
heroics, the faithful presentation of 
ordinary people, tired but indomitable 
people, finding strength to resist when 
even to exist taxed their resources to 
the limit. The picture is, in a sense, 
no more than an episode. A resistance 
leader is tortured and dies, the priest, 
his friend, is shot; and there it ends. 
There is no attempt to round the 
story off, no prophetic glimpse of 
Germans in retreat, no arrival of the 





(The Egg and 1 - 


HAPPY EVENT 


United States Marines. It is interest- 
ing to compare the use of violence in 
this film with that in They Made Me a 
Fugitive, which raised a bleat from 
me a fortnight ago. Here the beating 
up of Manfredi, distressing though it is 
to watch—and we are aware of it in 
the main, not directly, but through the 
eyes of the priest—is essential to the 
story; the merciless brutality of their 
enemy must be felt if the tension 
under which these Italian patriots 
lived is to be fully grasped. Where no 
principle is at stake, as in a gangster 
film, the exhibition of brutality serves 
no purpose—unless it be to brutalize. 
Open City is a fine . film—and it 
is beautifully acted. ALpo Fasrizt, 
Anna Macnani and MarceLio Pac- 
LIERO play the chief parts. A good 
test of any film in an unfamiliar 
language is the point at which the 
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Frep MacMurray 
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sub-titles cease to bother 

one; my own impression, 

looking back at this one, 

is that I understood every 

word the characters said 
after the first ten minutes. 


We now come to a bit of nonsense 
called The Egg and I (Director: 
CHESTER ERSKINE). This sad affair 
falls between two stools with a noise 
like the rending of a million pairs of 
trousers. It would be all very well 
to make a thoroughgoing farce out of 
the inexperience of a new wife on a 
ramshackle chicken-farm; or it might 
be a comedy (in the true sense of the 
word), such as I dare say the book 
from which this film is taken con- 
trives to be. But what would Frep 
MacMurray be doing in a farce? 
Looking earnest, if this 
picture is any guide. And 
if we are not looking at 
a farce, but at life and 
manners, why do girls fall 
off roofs into water-butts 
without hurting them- 
selves? And why does the 
old kitchen stove jerk bits 
of itself on to the floor 
without human or other 
agency, as though Walt 
Disney was somewhere 
behind it? The grim 
spectre of Exaggeration 
stalks through this film. 
The neighbours—the local 
hicks—are at one moment 
all mannerless louts (good- 
ness knows what an outcry 
there would be if a British 
film represented our own 
country people like this), 
next they are all 

great-hearted pals, crowd- 

ing round the burnt-out 
chicken-farm with offers of fowls, corn, 
egg contracts and so on. If it wasn’t 
for the handicap of not having read 
the book I might be able to make the 
resounding point that this picture errs 
rather surprisingly by following the 
book too closely. It looks like that. 
It looks as if the director had tried to 
use incidents that can be described 
effectively enough in print, but just 
won’t convince, or cohere, in a picture. 
What I am certain of is that CLAUDETTE 
CoLBERT, who has to bring off the 
usual film faint to show she is going 
to have a baby (and hubby round at 
that scheming Harriet’s place and all), 
is wasted in this film, though she does 
her best. I thought Marsortz Matn, 
as Ma Kettle, a farmer’s wife with a 
pleasant penchant for throwing every- 
thing on the floor, put up the most 
convincing performance. H. F. E. 
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The Convert 


UMMER has brought no relaxa- 
tion in Sympson’s labours as 
prospective Parliamentary can- 

didate for West Reddington. His 
constituency agent always looks on the 
bright side and seldom fails with a 
cheering word. 

“Tt isn’t always the men with good 
speaking voices and a pleasant manner 
who get in,” he said the other day. 
“So there is no need to despair. 
Steady hard work over a period of 
years covers a multitude of evils. But 
I wish you would take a leaf out of the 
new Liberal candidate’s book. He 
doesn’t content himself with formal 
meetings, but spends two or three 
evenings a week talking to people in 
public-houses and similar places.” 

Sympson said that if the agent felt 
it was really necessary he would be 
perfectly willing to take this particular 
leaf out of the Liberal candidate’s book. 
No sacrifice, after all, was too great if 
it were in the interests of the Party. 

“Of course you don’t want to tell 
them plump out that you are the 
prospective candidate,” said the agent. 
“Start talking on perfectly neutral 
subjects, just to show them what a 
good sort of fellow you are. If the 
conversation drifts naturally to politics 
you can put in a quiet jovial word on 
the right side. And then, when you 
have them in a thoroughly good 
humour and are about to bid them 
farewell, you can say off-handedly, ‘By 
the way, I’m putting up for Parlia- 
ment at.the next election. Sympson’s 
the name. I hope I can rely on your 
vote!’” 

Next evening Sympson dressed him- 
self a bit more expensively than usual 
in order to look like a member of the 
working classes, and was soon deep in 
conversation with a man in a pork-pie 
hat in the saloon bar of The Duke of 
Clarence. He had chosen as his 
subject the deplorable tendency of 
French horses to win all the best 


races, intending to suggest eventually 
that English horses failed to win 
because the jockeys were limp from 
lack of butter. From this it would be 
a short step to calories and Mr. 
Strachey. Unfortunately the landlord 
of The Duke of Clarence had recently 
been in trouble with the police for 
allowing the passing of betting-slips 
on his premises, and, owing to a 
sporting-looking hat that Sympson 
was wearing, he jumped to the con- 
clusion that he was a street-bookmaker 
and told him to get out. 

So Sympson went home and changed 
his hat for a black clerical-looking 
affair and tried the “snug” of The Castle. 
This time he avoided the subject of 
race-horses and talked about moral 
principles to a serious-looking man in a 
butterfly collar. The man did not 
seem passionately interested in moral 
principles, but he was quite polite, and 
shook hards heartily when he left. 
“T’mnot much ofa churchgoer myself,” 
he said, ‘““but there’s no doubt you 
Christian Commando fellows are doing 
a splendid job, and I admire you for it.” 

Sympson decided that this second 
misunderstanding must be the fault of 
his clerical-looking hat, so he stuffed 
it into his pocket before approaching 
his next victim. This time he seemed 
to have struck lucky. The man was 
obviously intelligent and well-informed, 
and when after about ten minutes 
Sympson ventured a mild criticism of 
one of the less popular members of the 
Cabinet the stranger rose beautifully 
to the bait. They had three half- 
pints together and only parted at the 
door at closing time. Sympson tried to 
recollect the exact parting words that 
his agent had recommended, but the 
stranger forestalled him. 

“By the way,” he said, “my name’s 
Bunderby, and I’m putting up for 
Parliament as Liberal candidate at the 
next election. I hope I can rely on 
your vote.” 
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Outdoors Again 


side of life, and to-day I shall return to this season- 

able subject and begin with some powerful words 
on a manifestation of Nature equally at home in the flower- 
bed, in literature and in the handkerchief drawer. Readers 
piping up with “Dead leaves” are not doing themselves 
justice; I refer to lavender, a collective noun for a lot 
of spiky mauve things. No ordinary person thinks of 
lavender as less than collectively, except when pulling it 
off the stalks for lavender-bags and noticing glumly what a 
lot of stalks make a trayful, but botanists tell us that each 
little mauve bobble is a complete flower, though one that, 
given a stalk to itself, would make a poor showing even on 
a seed-packet. 

Lavender owes its fame to its smell, which is old-world 
and lasting; and when people sniff at a bush they like to 
shut their eyes so as to recapture to the full whatever they 
associate with lavender; if it is only other lavender they 
have known in the past. The fact that dead lavender is 
probably what its growers are after makes lavender- 
pickers wonder if they shouldn’t have left it where it was, 
but there is no doubt that picking lavender—or rather 
cutting it, for it is difficult to pick a piece without dragging 
up the bush—is a pleasant occupation indicating that 
someone is a bit of a flower-arranger; while sticking pieces 
of lavender in bowls of roses is, if you don’t go through the 
petals, as rewarding a process as any in the world of 
applied art. 


N'« long ago I wrote some remarks on the garden 


‘te speak of flowers which are most noted when dead is 
to be reminded of honesty; by which I mean not the 
state of being honest but the state of being a lot of little 
paper hoops just about held together by a few wisps of hay. 
The interesting thing about honesty is of course that it 
begins by being alive, and keen types may often note, 
tucked shyly away in the corner of a flower-bed, a plant 
that, green as it is, reminds them of what they see in vases 
along with the Cape gooscherries. The resulting cry of 
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“Look, this must be honesty!” is very encouraging to 
naturalists, who long ago despaired of the public ever 
finding out what a baked bean is before it is baked. Other 
things naturalists deplore are the general public’s attitude 
to phlox and stocks—it is all right about stocks until it 
thinks of phlox—and its simplicity in being had by a 
yellow primula disguised as a primrose. 

While we are talking of spring flowers I must mention, 
too, the complicated set-up in the daffodil section. To 
simple people daffodils are the yellow ones and the white, 
until anyone starts nagging, are narcissuses, and it is 
significant that you don’t get ordinary people calling them 
narcissi, however much less trouble it would be. Sociologists 
aver that with a bit more of this attitude we should soon 
all be saying ““‘mediums” with as clear a conscience as we 
do now. There are two more plants I must bring in here: 
the sweet william for the way it props up the other flowers 
in a vase, and the ampelopsis for being such a safe name 
to use on creepers. 


EXT I want to deal with greenhouses. I know that 

the inside of a greenhouse is the antithesis of outdoors, 
but the outside is usually surrounded by it; which brings 
me to the difference between a greenhouse and a con- 
servatory. Most people would say that a conservatory is 
when it is joined to the house and meant to be used for 
sitting about in, and it is true that the idea of anyone 
sitting in a greenhouse is humorous and suggests someone 
waiting for things to get ripe; but there is also a vague 
belief that people saying they have a conservatory are 
giving themselves needless airs. I think, though, that we 
may take it that a conservatory ts different from a green- 
house, for the constant opening and shutting of the door 
connecting it with indoors does not tend to that warm, 
damp reverence felt for the average greenhouse; and that 
the popular conception of a conservatory is somewhere 
between a bower of hydrangeas and a good place to keep 
the clothes-pegs. 

A greenhouse is, by contrast, a scene of stern endeavour. 
Here will be found a number of shallow boxes filled with 
carth and dotted with sticks and little green sprigs; some 
flower-pots housing tall, hairy plants under anxious observa- 
tion for tomatoes, a lot more flower-pots stacked up doing 
nothing, the gardening gloves everyone is looking for, and 
overhead, with luck, some foliage which no one versed in 
either classical mythology or. common-sense will fail to 
recognise as vine-leaves. To see grapes actually growing 
in a greenhouse, even when they look like green currants 
(philosophers say there is nothing so unripe as an unripe 
grape) is a beautiful sight, and it is not surprising that 
people being shown round a garden, and therefore keeping 
an eager look-out for headlines, fairly let themselves go 
when they see grapes in a greenhouse. Even without the 
grapes they can put up a pretty good line in appreciation. 
They can exclaim at the tomato-plants, and give a word of 
encouragement to the seedlings and get fussed over the 
door-handle when they try to get out and generally behave 
as they know they should. But grapes, or even grape- 
leaves, fairly knock them sideways. As for the owners of 
the grapes, I don’t think most of us know enough of them 
for me to say much about them, but we may assume that, 
in years when all is well in the grape world, they reach the 
same heights of optimism and statistics as the people whose 
four peaches look like getting past Fate, the weather and 
the rest of the household. 


WORD on the cucumber-frame, which is to the green- 
house what the pram is to the motor-car; that is, 
something made of the same stuff but lower down and 
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MAURICE M¢ OUGQHLIN 


“I wish to tender my resignation—both in my regular 
capacity and as Sheriff of Nottingham.” 


costing less. The chief point about a cucumber-frame, 
apart from any possible cucumbers, is that it can be opened, 
though not by just anyone, slopes at a very mild angle and 
looks a bit of a mess because it is never new. However, it 
looks professional, and anyone growing cucumbers down 
inside may often be seen struggling with the lid. 

Going down the scale we come to the cloche, a mysterious 
object figuring prominently in gardening catalogues and 
professional cross-talk but in real life sometimes no more 
than two bits of glass propped together like the beginnings 
of a card-house. The main feature of a cloche, apart from 
making things grow better than they would otherwise, is 
that it is a rather classy word calling for a bit of a flourish 
in its pronunciation. 


N the sort of garden where you find a greenhouse you will 

often find a sort of large shed which might once have 
been a garage or a stable but is now somewhere to keep 
things; and the feature of this kind of place is the things 
that get kept there. We may take for granted the usual 
garden equipment like rakes and shears and halves of 
bicycle-pumps, but besides all this there is sure to be a 
packing-case or two; usually one of the cases has no lid 
and holds some rather annoying door-hinges and shelf- 
brackets—annoying because this is the box we plunge into 
so hopefully every time we can’t find the right-sized 
spanner—and the other is all nailed down and tied up and 
relies for its interest on its outside. I mention it for its 
very atmospheric rain-washed label rusting round the nails, 
and the glazed way it gets stared at by people looking for 
things. Another feature of this kind of place is the sympathy 
people stumbling over bicycle wheels don’t get from people 
appearing at the door to ask what they are looking for, 
and this leads me to remark on the funny way people 
looking for something really difficult like to have a little 
time to worry around by themselves before they call in a 
more realistic opinion—an attitude which is perhaps only 
three-eighths obstinacy and five-eighths wanting to be able 
to say they have looked already in all the places they know 
they will be told to look in. 
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What is Life? 


HAT do you know about life? said the youth, 
Nothing, Miss Burton, nothing at all. 
Each year the sap rises, the leaves fall, 
And you do not touch the fringes of truth. 


Life is a battle, Miss Burton, a fight, 
It is darkness and dirt and despair, 
It is the secret step on the stair, 
The terrible scream in the starless night. 


Only the toilers know life, the boy said, 
The poor sweating crowd struggling for breath, 
The courageous hearts pledged unto death 

To hunger and squalor and four in a bed. 


Life, Miss Burton, cannot be lived by those 
Who stay in their cool green rooms sitting 
With potted begonias and knitting, 

With comforting hassocks under their toes. 


Still, all the same, dear, said Miss Burton, I 
Am alive. I cannot deceive you. 
And although I know it may grieve you 
I shall remain quite alive till I die! V.G. 


Wy yardoer, 
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An Innocent in Britain 
(Mr. Punch’s special correspondent is on tour to find out how the land lies for visitors from overseas.) 
VII—The Duchy 


LY two minor mishaps marred our survey of 

Cornwall. The first was when Mrs. Upscheider 

sprinkled her stewed steak with sugar; the second, 
when Miss Franklin drove the Buick into a ditch and a bit 
of Cornish dry walling. Reasonable excuses may be 
advanced, I think, for both errors of judgment. How was 
Mrs. Upscheider to know that in some Cornish hotels there 
is enough sugar to bring the castors back into service? 
And how were we, in the back seat of the Buick, to know 
that Miss Franklin was still wearing heavy sun-glasses at 
midnight? Put another way—how were we to know of the 
peculiar potency of Cornish cider? 

For the rest it was a case of “having a wonderful time, 
weather marvellous, lovely grub, comfy digs, wish you were 
here, much love—Charlie, Doris and the kids.” Cornwall 
welcomes the foreigner (from America, Devon or farther 
inland) with open arms, but it doesn’t exactly gush. On 
second thoughts I should say that Cornwall welcomes the 
foreigner with arms open and advanced at an angle of about 
thirty degrees. Perhaps a little less. To explain, I must 
remind you that the Cornish people are the original salt of 
Britain, if not the earth, a people overbearingly conscious 
of their glorious heritage and so aloof that they are prac- 
tically airborne. Open any school history-book at page 
one and you will see a picture of ancient Cornishmen 
trading their tin for the fine cloth of Pheenician 
merchants. Remember it? Well, did teacher ever explain 
the difference between the ordinary Ancient Briton—the 
semi-savage buccaneering thug of the south-east—and this 
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dignified mercantilist of the painting? Mine didn’t. Even in 
those far-off days, you see, the Cornishman was a cut above 
the rest of us, and the gap has been widening ever since. 
Cornwall became a health- and holiday-resort without 
lifting a finger. There was no purposive development or 
promotion of amenities and charms as there was at almost 
every other tourist centre. No sudden boosting of 
medicinal springs, ozone, golf; no “‘illuminations” or fun 
palaces. At first Cornwall dealt with the catering industry 
as it had already dealt with weaving, mining, steam- 
trawling and other highly organized and energetic pursuits. 


It turned up its nose. The railway was admitted grudgingly 
and only on condition that its trains would slow down 
after crossing the Tamar and stop puffing. Buses were 
tolerated, it seems, so long as they had solid tyres. To the 





Cornish types—basic 


Tredinnicks, Trethowans and Trelawneys catering sounded 
too much like hard work, and menial work at that. 

At sea Cornwall would have absolutely no truck with 
the industrial revolution. Its fishermen scorned steam and 
other new-fangled sources of power and put their trust in 
the abundant winds of the peninsula. Or was it that 
engines and motors were too noisy for night-work in the 
little coves? A pity, anyway, for these waters are as 
favoured as any in the seven seas, marking as they do the 
northern limit of the warm-water pilchard and the southern 
limit of the cold-water herring: a thousand pities, because 
there are enough varieties of fish in these waters to fill the 
nets (and the hotel menus) all the year round. 

But does Cornwall care that it has ceased to be Britain’s 
No. 1 fishery? Stand on the quayside at St. Ives or 
Newlyn as the Grimsby steam-trawlers put in for a night’s 
safe anchorage and study the smiles of the spectators. 
Cornish fisherfolk look at a steam-trawler very much as an 
eighteenth-century Kapellmeister would consider a mighty 
cinema organ. 

While not unconscious of the rare beauties of their 
dominion or county the Cornish people regard the efforts of 
invading artists with undisguised amusement or super- 
cilious indifference. At Polperro, St. Ives, Newlyn and a 
few other centres the painters are strongly organized and 
tough enough to stand their ground, but off the beaten 
track they are hopelessly outmatched. As things are, only 
three Cornish scenes (four if we include ‘‘Sails at Looe’’) are 
being painted at all regularly. My advice to artists on 
location is that they should never go about singly—always 
in twos or threes at least—and should never paint sea-gulls. 
Mrs. Upscheider was distressed at Mevagissey (“‘Fishygissy ” 
to the locals) to see a most promising canvas crash to a 
ruin of ochre and ultramarine under the frigid hypercritical 
gaze of a dark broad-headed Brython. 

And that’s another thing, the heads. Remember that 
the Saxons infiltrated west only as far as the Cornish 
boundary and that almost every family here can trace 
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itself back to Paleolithic times and you will understand 
why racial characteristics are more clearly defined in 
Cornwall than anywhere else of comparable clannishness. 
So a little cranial research will repay itself many times over 
in good relations with the natives. Let me start you off 
with a few basic notions: 

Type 1. Ancient long-headed, dark, slender, wiry. 
Found around the moors mostly, and in the novels. Tend 
to overcharge, give wrong directions (Note: This is probably 
a survival of the old ship-wrecking game played in these 
parts), and call a spade a spade. 

Type 2. Ancient broad-headed, dark, short, wiry. 
Found in coastal regions of extreme west. Tend to give 
short change, borrow pipes of tobacco, underestimate 
distance, tide, swell, etc., charge extortionately as artists’ 
models (Note: This is probably a corruption of the old 
smuggling racket), and call a spade at least a spade. 

Type 3. Ancient square-headed, dark, stout, flaccid. 
Found leaning against capstans, easels, cars and ruins in 
all habitable zones. Tend to resist movement; look like 
leaning encyclopedias. 

Type 4. Ancient Norse-headed, blond, tall, lean, and 
photogenic. Found on foreshore at all resorts, surrounded 
by female tourists. Tend to ruin male tourist’s holiday. 

Type 5. Neo-Cornish (twentieth-century) hard-hatted. 
Found in fishermen’s cottages, caravans and hotels. Tend 
to send telegrams and cables to the City, to fish unsuccess- 
fully and be victimized without knowing it. 

All you need is a good strong set of callipers and a slide- 
rule. So, no excuses mind! In time you should be able to 
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. give wrong directions... 


recognize and classify your man as soon as you see the 
whites of his eyes. 

By the way, another remarkable distinction is that 
nobody here claims Cornish girls to be the most beautiful 
in the world. They aren't... [Editor: “Hey, what is 
this? Aren’t you forgetting the circulation department ?] 
... but they ’re chock full of character. 

At one time, that is until the industrial revolution 
threatened to rear its ugly head, Cornwall was a great 
mining county, with rich deposits of tin, copper, silver, 
tungsten, arsenic, wolfram and of course china clay. 
Many of these deposits are still rich, but... To-day we 
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use many inducements to get the coal-miners to work— | 
extra rations, shorter hours, higher wages, but it took 
much more than this to satisfy an old Cornish tin-miner. 
Before London could get its pewter, bell-metal, jewellery 
and coinage it had to excuse the Cornishmen from military 
service and tithes and grant them their own parliament. 
Even so they were never frightfully enthusiastic. Once they 
had mastered the art of mining they either took their picks 
and shovels overseas or slipped away for an extended fishing 
trip. Some authorities attribute Cornish indolence and 





indifference to worldly progress to the enervating climate 
of the sheltered coastland, not to mention the Gulf Stream. 
My own libellous view, however, is that smuggling is 
darned hard work when it’s done properly and ... What’s 
that, Miss Franklin? When are we going down to the 
beach? Oh, very well... 

Just a few souvenirs—Helston, where we ate too much 
lobster; St. Michael’s, where Jack-the-Giant-Killer earned 
his sobriquet; Mousehole, where they were preparing for 
the regatta and where rumours of a flying saucer over 
Penzance failed to get into the local newspaper but splashed 
all over the national dailies; Redruth, where we watched 
cricket through a ‘“‘quease” of Cornish splits; and back to 
the frontier at Plymouth. I mean to say, I had to show 
Mrs. Upscheider the stone at which the Mayflower may have 
tied up, and find for Miss Franklin a bit of driftwood that 
may easily have been a spar or something three hundred 
and twenty-seven years ago. And I had to show them the 
Hoe. Mrs. U. was singularly unimpressed by the Drake 
story, considering it a perfect example of British smugness 
and inefficiency, but Miss F. was more charitable and 
trotted out the interesting theory that Sir Francis was not 
so much playing bowls on that fateful morning as watching 
from a pre-paid deck-chair. And if they charged as much 
for deck-chairs then as they do to-day, well, everything 
becomes perfectly understandable, doesn’t it ? 

Mrs. Upscheider (reading over my shoulder) complains 
that I have not given enough practical advice in this 
article. So I’m going to let her finish it . . . just a moment 
while we change seats and I apologize to Cornwall for all 
my falsehoods There we are. Now, then, Mrs. 
Upscheider .. . 

I jest wanna put American readers of Pench wise to a 
few Don’ts. Don’t use the term “quaint’’ down here: the 
local inhabitants would much rather be called “queer.” 
Don’t refer to Devon cream: it’s Cornish, and it’s Cornish 
squab-pie, splits, white-pot, pasties. It’s Cornish York- 
shire pudding, bacon and eggs. It’s even Cornish 
Spam. Hop. 
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Ameba 


HE very first Amoeba 
Once said to his inside: 


“I can’t get on together, George; 
I really must divide. 


“There is a surge, a wild surmise, 
That troubles my—er—breast. 

You shall have half the chromosomes 
And I will take the rest.” 


"Tis done! ’Tis done! Bisectitude! 
O Rhapsody, in two! 

Ameeba is beside himself 
And both of him is true. 


“Hail and farewell,’ Amceba said, 
“This is the day of days. 

We must put out our pseudopods 
And take our parting ways. 
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. and 50, finally, we come to the vexed question of the Austrian Treaty.” 


“The centuries that lie ahead; 
Those flying years of grace! 

Who knows what we may yet become? 
We'll set a pounding pace.” 


Ameeba’s road is hard and long 
To Nineveh and Rome, 

But still Amceba’s on the grade; 
On, on, to kingdom come! 


The very first Amoeba 
Is getting old and grey, 

But still his dreams are far ahead; 
His future far away. 


Oh, not for him is history 
And human joy and pain. 
In twenty minutes he’ll divide 

And then set out again. 
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I ff ONDAY, July 14th.— 

Everybody in the House 
of Commons missed the 
gusty, graceful presence of 
Lady Astor to-day, for the 
subject of beer arose. Lady 
Astor never allowed the 
word to be uttered without 
adding something on her own 
account. And to-day’s men- 
tion would have presented 
her a pretty problem, for it 
arose on a proposal of the Food 
Minister’s, Mr. JoHN StTRAcHEY, to 
export beer (along with chocolates and 
biscuits) as a means of earning dollars. 
Her Ladyship’s problem would doubt- 
less have been to decide whether this 
was a subject for applause (on the 
ground that, the stuff going abroad, 
British mouths could not be polluted 
by it) or condemnation (on the ground 
that we should not waste our good 
materials on the evil stuff for overseas 
users). P 

However, Lady Astor having decided 
not to stand at the last election, it was 
left to sturdy Mr. James Hupson to 
bear the standard of teetotalism, which 
he did. Mr. Srracuey explained the 
“apparent paradox” that we, the 
hungry (and thirsty) citizens of Britain 
were sending abroad that which, 
prima facie, we sorely needed ourselves. 
The explanation was that the dollar is 
mightier than the froth, or, in other 
words, that, by employing our great 
skill, plus a trifle of sugar, grain and 
whatever else goes into beer and 
biscuits, we should reap a reward in 
dollars out of all proportion to the 
effort involved. And with the dollars 
we should buy real food. 

Members, not a little puzzled them- 
selves by the “apparent paradox,” 
tacitly made the promise the Minister 
sought—that they would try to con- 
vince their constituents that all this 
was a good idea. 

And then the House passed on to 
consider the India Independence Bill 
on the Committee stage. The dis- 
cussion was chiefly notable for the 
opportunity it presented to Mr. ARTHUR 
HENDERSON, the able Under-Secretary 
of State for India, to sing an effective 
and efficient swan-song in that office. 
The Bill--which sets up the two new 
Dominions of India and Pakistan and 
gives them all the grown-up freedom 
of British Dominions—was speeded 
on its way. 


[PUESDAY, July 15th—Sir Srar- 

FORD Cripps, with something of 
the air of the prima donna making 
a “positively last appearance,” an- 
nounced to-day’s discussion on the 
Third Reading of the India Bill as the 


Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done: 


Monday, July 14th.—House of Commons: Biscuits and Beer. 


Tuesday, July 15th.—House of Lords: Blemishes and Virtues. 
House of Commons: Farewell and Hail to India. 


Wednesday, July 16th.—House of Lords: India. 
Commons: Money and Taxes. 


Thursday, July 17th.—House of Commons: Newsprint. 


last debate on Indian affairs in the 
British House of Commons. And an 
extremely dignified—noble is hardly 
too strong a word—debate it was. 
Sir Starrorp himself spoke movingly 
of the privilege that fell to the House 
of handing India its freedom and added 
(in effect) that parting was such sweet 
sorrow. Burying a whole armoury of 
political hatchets, slings and arrows, 
he said no man could point to another 
and say: “But for you, things might 
have been different!” 
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12. Sir J. Stanley Holmes (Harwich) 


Mr. “Ras” Butter, for the Con- 
servatives, pronounced his view that, 
in giving India independence, Britain 
was strengthening, rather than weaken- 
ing, the Imperial ties. 

Mr. CLEMENT Daviess, the Liberal 
leader, offered it as his opinion that 
future ages would look on the events 
of that day with pride, for it was the 
end of an era, the beginning of a new 
one. Britain had tried to teach India 
her own political ways and must now 
watch with anxious pride to see how 
the pupil fared when left to herself. 

Lord WINTERTON, long an expert 
in Indian affairs, wound up for the 
Opposition (if that term is applicable 
in so united a House) with a warm 
tribute to the Prime Minister and to 
the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, whom 
he likened to the great Wellington in 
his: grip -of military and _ political 
leadership. 

Mr. ATTLEE replied that he had an 
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unquenchable belief that all 
would work out for the good 
of India. 

Sir StarrorD Cripps had 
expressed the view that a 
unanimous Third Reading 
for the Bill would blot out 
all the misunderstandings 
and difficulties of the past. 
With a husky “Aye!” the 
whole House supported the 
Bill. A page of History 
fluttered over. It was all so dramatic- 
ally undramatic. 

Then Mr. ARTHUR GREENWOOD, as 
chairman of the Committee of 
Privileges, moved acceptance of a 
report from the committee concerning 
the position of Mr. W. J. Brown, the 
Independent M.P. for Rugby. Com- 
plaint had been raised on his behalf 
that a trade union with which he was 
associated had (so it was alleged) tried 
to put improper pressure on him in 
connection with his work in the House. 
The committee’s report was, in effect, 
a verdict of “‘Not Guilty,” although an 
agreement between the union and Mr. 
Brown was regarded as “unfortunate.” 

It was largely a domestic affair, but, 
as several Members pointed out, it had 
its wider interest, because no member 
of the public should think that M.P.s 
were paid by this interest or that to 
do (or not to do) certain things. Mr. 
HerRBERT Morrison, Leader of the 
House, added a few of those sapiently 
avuncular comments of his, and the 
Government’s motion approving the 
committee’s report was passed. The 
Government Whips were “taken off” 
for the occasion, so that Members did 
not “vote just as their leaders told ’em 
to,” but like so many Parliamentary 
Pinnochios, let conscience be their 
guide. 

Over in the House of Peers there 
was a difference between Lord ADDISON 
and Lord Swinton as to whether 
Conservative amendments to the 
Transport Bill were “blemishes” or 
“virtues.” Lord A. voted for the first, 
Lord §. for the second—but, just as 
it seemed as though yet another 
Government defeat might be added to 
the list, everybody went all reasonable 
and the Bill was given its Third 
Reading. 

Then, as if to stress that this must 
not be taken as a precedent and that 
there was life in the old Opposition 
yet, their Conservative Lordships pro- 
ceeded to inflict a new defeat on the 
Government, this time by way of 
the Agriculture Bill. Lord ADDISON 
looked as surprised as a dog might look 
when suddenly bitten by a man who 
had just stroked him. However, he is 
becoming accustomed to Government 
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defeats by now, and soon recovered 
from his surprise. 


EDNESDAY, July 16th.—The 

House of Lords to-day completed, 
with what Lord ListowEt, the Secre- 
tary of State for India, described as 
“unprecedented speed,” all stages of 
the India Independence Bill. Mr. 
ATTLEE, sitting on the steps of the 
Throne, blushed as Lord Appison, the 
Leader of the House, paid tribute to 
the immense and historic part played 
by him in bringing about this immense 
and historic constitutional develop- 
ment. But all parts of the House 
cheered. 

As the Bill, among other things, 
abolishes Lord ListowE.’s office, it 
was an act of magnificent political 
hara-kiri for him to advocate the 
passing of the measure. But it was 
well done, and the various stages 
passed to the Third Reading, leaving 
only the Royal Assent to be given. 
And that was due to be given on 
Friday, July 18th, 1947. 

The Commons discussed the Finance 
Bill some more. There was a to-do 
over a proposal to relieve Co-operative 
Societies of certain taxation. This 
Conservative critics seemed to find 
sinister, but persuasive Mr. GLENVIL 
Hau, of the Treasury, convinced at 
any rate the majority of the House 
that it was quite above board and the 
proposal was accepted. 


(PIHURSDAY , July 17th.—To every- 
body’s surprise and delight Mr. 
WInsTtoN CHURCHILL strolled non- 
chalantly into the Commons this after- 
noon, for the first time since his illness. 
There was a roar of welcome and a 
woman in the public gallery clapped 
vigorously. It says much for the 
occasion that the offence (liable to lead 
straight to the Clock Tower) was over- 
looked. Mr. Morrison gave a personal 
welcome to the Opposition Leader, 
saying ruefully that he was in such 
obviously good health that the Govern- 
ment might expect a deal of trouble 
from him. Mr. CHURCHILL smiled a 
non-committal smile. * 

Sir StaFForRD Cripps, the President 
of the Board of Trade, announced that 
the cuts in newsprint (as part of the 
drive to save dollars) were to stand. 
Most of the House seemed to resent the 
decision, and a good many Members 
said so. out loud. 

It was left to Mr. CLEMENT Davigs, 
the Liberal leader, to take action. He 
sought the leave of the SPEAKER to 
move the adjournment on a matter of 
urgent public importance, and Mr. 
Speaker gave him the rare distinction 
of having his request granted. The 
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“A cathedral? I’m afraid we couldn’t undertake to deliver 


one in under three centuries.’ 


Government looked worried, the 
Opposition pleased. 

In due time the debate opened, and 
Mr. Daviss presented the case for the 
freedom of the Press, which he said 
could not be complete or effective 
without the most essential of raw 
materials—paper. 

He astonished the House by the 
revelation that the Government was 
using 177 per cent. of its pre-war 
supply of newsprint, while the news- 
papers were reduced to 25 per cent. 
He pleaded eloquently for recon- 
sideration of the decision to cut 
supplies. 

Mr. Haypn Daviess, from the 
Government benches, worked it out 
that the cash saving resulting from the 
cut in newsprint meant about a 
farthing a day per person in Britain. 
Mr. EpeEn said the whole thing was 
silly and ought to be looked at again. 
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But Sir Starrorp Cripps, President 
of the Board of Trade, would have none 
of these arguments, saying the cuts 
had been made—and would remain, 
at any rate for the present. It was a 
case of saving on newsprint or on 
food. 

Mr. ANEURIN Bevan, Minister of 
Health, wound up the debate in a brief 
but breezy speech in which—to the 
open dismay of his followers and the 
derisive amusement of the Opposition 
—he admitted that the cuts would 
mean more unemployment. 

Then the rival forces stormed 
through the division lobbies, the result 
being delared as: For the Government 
234, against 113. So the “Ayes” had 
it—and the cuts remain. 

Surveying the Government benches 
—and the pro-Government total—Mr. 
CrooKSHANK commented: “There are 
a lot missing!” 
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“Onid each if you catch it.” 


The Cosmic Mess 


: ' 7E cannot hope”, said Mr. 
Herbert Morrison to a grimly 
attentive House of Commons, 

“for a fully comprehensive agreement 

before the twelfth hour strikes. There- 

fore, we must go for the best agreement 
we can get before the clock strikes, as it 
will, this autumn.” 

This announcement had a “drama- 
tic” effect, the papers said, as no doubt 
it was intended to have. But this 
column wondered to itself, What is 
this ‘‘twelfth hour” of which we hear 
so much in speeches? And what is this 
“eleventh hour”, of which we hear 
even more? This column has always 
vaguely thought that it was part of 
some dramatic story of execution and 
reprieve. But all the authorities refer 
it to the parable of the Labourers in 


the Vineyard (Matthew—Chapter XX). 
That, you will remember, was about 
the householder who hired labourers 
to work in his vineyard, beginning 
“early in the morning.” He hired 
more men ‘‘about the third hour”, 
‘about the sixth and ninth hour”’, and 
“about the eleventh hour”. And 
“when even was come” he gave them 
all ‘“‘a penny”, at whatever time they 
were hired. This annoyed those who 
began first, who said: ‘These last 
have wrought but one hour, and thou 
hast made them equal unto us, which 
have borne the burden and heat of 
the day ”. 

To which the householder replied 
“Ts it not lawful for me to do what I 
will with mine own? Is thine eye evil 
because I am good?” 
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If this is truly the origin of the 
“eleventh hour” expression, it is rather 
queer. For the “twelfth hour” is 
merely the ordinary hour the men 
stopped work, probably six: and the 
“eleventh hour” is an hour before 
that, say, five: and there is nothing 
“dramatic” about either. To say 
“Tt is the eleventh hour” means only 
“Tn an hour the whistles will go”: and 
to say “The twelfth hour will strike”, 
does not mean ‘The last knell will be 
heard”, or ‘‘The last chance will have 
gone”, but only “Everyone will stop 
work for the day, as usual ”. 

This column is extremely sorry to 
think that it may upset innumerable 
orators and spoil countless perorations 
at this moment being prepared. But 
unless the orators can find some more 
“dramatic” explanation—and perhaps 
they can—vwell, there it is. 


* ok BS 5 * 


A headmaster wrote to The Times 
disagreeing with Sir Richard Living- 
stone’s contention that teachers, 
especially graduates, ought to be paid 
more, as the standard is declining. In 
his letter, a short one, the headmaster 
said: 

“The present salary scales are more 
attractive than those which obtained 
prior to 1945...” 
and— 

“Sir Richard Livingstone’s bogy is 
an unfounded, unsubstantial one...” 
and— 

“The graduate teacher has never 
been so well off as regards a salary 
scale as he is now.” 

As regards bogies, this column thinks 
that prior to, and indeed posterior to, 
1945 few bogies had foundations; and 
if this is. the sort of English being 
taught to-day the salaries in certain 
schools should be reduced. 


* * oh 


“Food before flicks.” It sounds very 
smart; and honourable Members laugh 
in a knowing and superior manner. 
But is it not a little old-fashioned ? 
“The flicks”. How small a portion of 
every cintema-audience can remember 
the days when the infant film did 
“flicker”, most tiresomely! To talk 
of “‘the flicks” to-day is like describing 
a bicycle as a “‘bone-shaker”, or hailing 
a taxi with cries of ““Hansom!” Also 
is it not a little uncivilized? This 
column has hardly the faintest 
interest in films; it rarely sees one; it 
has declined two invitations to the 
great Hollywood itself. But it has to 
recognize that many millions of its 
fellow-columns feel very differently. 
And, after all, the film is a product of 
several creative arts. You may wish 
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(as this column is inclined to wish) 
that the films had never been invented, 
you may regret some of the “social 
effects” of the cinema: you may 
like a few films only and loathe the rest. 
But you have to admit that Henry V 
and In Which We Serve (to name but 
two) brought Shakespeare and the 
British Fleet to millions of eyes and 
minds which otherwise would never 
have known them. To dismiss Henry V 
as ‘the flicks” is surely to be insulting 
to the arts. And if you say “Ah, 
but I am thinking not of good British 
pictures but bad American ones”, you 
will not get top-marks for tact at the 
present moment. And you will still, this 
column contends, be taking an ignorant 
and barbarous line. For, whether you 
like them or not, whether they are 
wholly good or not (and, of course, they 
are not), they are, like books and 
plays and papers and music and 
painting, part of the foods of the mind. 
And it is one of the marks of a civilized 
State that both the foods of the body 
and the foods of the mind are con- 
sidered important and liberally pro- 
vided. Of course, if you are on a 
desert island, the descent of a coker- 
nut from the skies will give more satis- 
faction than the miraculous apparition 
of a gramophone or wireless set. 

We are not yet upon a desert island, 
though, by the time certain people have 
done with us, we may very well be; 
but the moment you start saying things 
like “Food before flicks’ you are be- 
ginning to mutter in desert island 
language. You might as well say “Saus- 
ages before Shakespeare” or “Offal 
before Art”. That does not sound so 
clever or convincing, does it? Yet that 
is just what our beloved State is saying. 
A savage tax on theatres and music 
and films; a new customs tax on films; 
the papers cut down to the size of 
pamphlets. And perhaps we have not 
done yet. Why films and “newsprint” 
only? London is full of American plays. 
By the end of the year, there will be 
five big American musical productions 
in the capital, to say nothing of the 
“straight” ones. They all cost dollars. 
One day, perhaps, the heroic cry will 
be “Onions before Oklahoma!” Heaven 
forbid, this column prays; for it is 
against all taxes on thought and 
knowledge and the exchange of ideas. 
But that is the logic of “Food before 
flicks”: and that is the way to the 
desert island. Let us do these things 
if we must, but let us perceive plainly 
what we are doing—and not be proud 
of them. 

3 = * * % 

It is very quiet up here on the roof, 
where this column sits toiling in the 
sun; except that every two minutes an 


aeroplane passes overhead. Can anyone 
tell this column if aeroplanes are ever 
going to make less noise? Progress 
rushes about; and every day we hear 
of some new wonder—larger aeroplanes, 
faster aeroplanes, aeroplanes that can 
see in the dark and land in a fog. But 
this column at least has never read a 
paragraph about promising researches 
into the noiseless aeroplane, or a new 
record for quiet. There are not so 
many aeroplanes about as we once 
feared there would be; but there are 
far too many, and they all make a 
shattering and shameless noise. One 
day somebody will put the People’s 
Helicopter on the market, and all the 
neighbours will be landing on their 
lawns or hovering over the pub. 
Life will then be intolerable, unless 
someone has done something about 
the noise. Go to it, dear Science, do! 
A. P. H. 


Notice to Teachers 


OLLOWING complaints from 
Hh parents on the punishment ques- 

tion, Mr. Tingle feels this has 
got to a sore point indeed when it 
culminates in a scholars’ go-slow strike 
just when H.M. Inspector has unfor- 
tunately chosen us for his quarterly 
target. We scraped through on attend- 
ance and were neck-and-neck with 
Wallowdale Infants on mumps, only to 


be let down by output per boy-day. 
Our pupils seem to have a very’ 
efficient organization for this sort of 
thing, and it seems as if one of them 
has only to pretend it takes an hour 
to do one sum than all the rest are 
runners-up. 

It is the same with geography, and 
Mr. Mappin says he is sick of the 
plotting that goes on to get the most 
places in the wrong country or vice 
versa, and it looks bad for the whole 
school when the top form takes forty 
minutes of the Inspector’s stop-watch 
to cross the Amazon from Switzerland 
on one bank to Birmingham on the 
other. One boy brought a Buenos 
Aires telephone directory to show that 
there were lots of people called Smith 
there, as if that proved anything 
beyond civilization. As for the Flat- 
Earthists, we seem to have put enough 
geometry into their heads to render 
them an argumentative nuisance that 
is more than a minority. Add to this 
the emigration section who insist on 
mixing their Afrikaans, American 
Latin and Maori slang with the cur- 
riculum languages, to the detriment of 
Monsieur Toufou’s temper, and the 
answer is untranslatable. Consultation 
with a psychologist has convinced 
Mr. Tingle that all this is deliberate 
pupil-resistance, and that we should 
brace ourselves to conform at last 
to parents’ insistence on punitive 
measures, at whatever risk to ourselves. 

J. TINGLE, 
Faculty Adviser. 
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At the Play 


Deep Are the Roots (WyNpuAm’s)—The Voice of the Turtle (PiccaDILLy) 
The Merchant of Venice (STRATFORD)—Boys in Brown (DucuEss) 


E may know as little about the 

colour question in the Southern 
States of America as many of those 
Americans now flocking to an anti- 
British play in New York and enthusi- 
astically subscribing for bigger and 
better bombs for Irgun must know 
about the true situation in Palestine, 
but the issue and its human implica- 
tions at least seem fairly set out by Mr. 
Arnaup pD’UssEAu and Mr. JAMES 
Gow in Deep Are the Roots, at Wynd- 
ham’s. In spite of a touch of melo- 
drama it is an objective statement of 
a wrong too great for easy solution. 





NOT SO BLACK AS HE’S PAINTED. 

is oe On arama Mr. Gorpon HEATH 
. . Mr. ALLAN JEAYES 
FD a eee eee Miss Farrah Brook 
Howard Merrick . . . 1°. 22 Mr. Patrick Barr 


Brett Charles 
Senator Ellsworth Langdon 


Jt is no more a sentimental bleat than 
was “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” or ‘The 
Song of the Shirt,” and it differs from 
the common demands for reform which 
come to us through the stage in 
keeping the story first and in ending 
with a reasoned plea for mutual 
tolerance. That is a good deal, but 
in addition this is the most satisfactory 
new straight play I have seen in nearly 





{Deep are the Roots. 


two years. It is beautifully made and 
very moving, and a mainly American 
cast acts it magnificently. 

From the moment when the young 
negro lieutenant, decorated for valour, 
returns from a Europe in which no 
doors were shut against him to the 
patrician estate where he was bene- 
volently reared, the demonstration of 
ancient prejudice begins. Only a free- 
thinker from the North shakes hands 
with him. The foundations of local 
society quake when he goes into the 
public library by the front door; and 
when, in reply to a speech of welcome, 
he admits his in- 
tention of work- 
ing for the social 
emancipation of 
his brethren, the 
surface crust of 
courtesy is 
broken and old, 
dark animosities 
boil over. The 
lieutenant is quiet 
and civilized, but 
he has committed 
a deadly crime 
in showing an in- 
dependent mind, 
and the feudal 
chieftain, whose 
ancestors have 
inscribed the 
word “Honour” 
in the family 
watch, has no 
hesitation in 
framing him with 
its theft in order 
to have him 
brutally taken up 
by the Sheriff. 
(The behaviour 
of this colourful 
relic of the eight- 
eenth century, is 
obviously as hard 
for us to under- 
stand as it is for 
his radical son- 
in-law-apparent 
from New York.) Her father’s un- 
thinking fury is shared by an elder 
daughter, under whose special patron- 
age the lieutenant has been brought 
up. With her humiliation and with the 
negro’s heroic rejection of her younger 
sister’s love the play ends. 

Acting so uniformly good makes us 
careful of our adjectives, but one per- 
formance calls for unstinted praise— 
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Miss Betsy Drake’s brilliantly sym- 
pathetic portrait of the rebel discarding 
everything traditional for love. This 
is altogether rare in quality. Miss 
FaitH Brook comes near it in excel- 
lence as the elder daughter, and so does 
Miss Evetyn ELuis as the negro’s 
mother, Mr. ALLAN JEAYES plays the 
old aristocrat with a wonderfully 
porty urbanity and Mr. Gorpon 
HEATH the negro with sincerity and 
fire. But there is no weak link in a 
cast which Miss DarpHnge Rye has 
polished till it shines. If this play 
has to surrender to some fluffy sofa- 
piece in under a year let us all fling our 
lorgnettes into the Thames. 


Also from New York but sadly dis- 
appointing is Mr. JoHN VAN DRUTEN’S 
much-heralded The Voice of the Turtle, 
now at the Piccadilly. It is a spuri- 
ously innocent comedy about a 
platonic week-end which not surpris- 
ingly breaks down, spent by an 
American officer in the flat of a young 
actress whose naiveté in matters of the 
heart, and indeed, in most matters, is 
strangely out of fashion. Earlier she 
fends off her visitor on grounds of 
integrity, later (though not of course 
finally) because he has rashly fallen 
in love with her. Whatever her morals 
I found her a maddeningly stupid 
girl, whose jejune vacillations could 
only have been made amusing by a 
display of temperament absent both 
from the script and from a performance 
by Miss MARGARET SULLAVAN in which 
variety springs only from tricks of 
voice and gesture soon to become 
familiar. The duet between these two 
—the hero is a pleasant, foolish fellow, 
pleasantly played by Mr. WENDELL 
Corry—continues for six scenes and 
is only occasionally interrupted by a 
coarsish lady whose emerald jealousy 
Miss AuDREY CHRISTIE distils with 
vigour. Mr. Van Druten, his own 
producer, plugs the gaps with a wide 
range of domestic business, some of 
which is entertaining, but there is far 
too much of it. We learn a lot about 
the practical conduct of an all-electric 
love-nest but little about human 
nature. In short, the play contains 
some neat lines and is obviously the 
work of a craftsman, but only sustained 
wit and consummate acting could have 
floated it on such a sea of triviality, 
and both are wanting. 


There may be something to be said 
for making Shylock neither oily nor a 
ravening wolf, but to present him 
merely as a courtly foreigner with a 
grudge twists The Merchant of Venice 
into a different play from Shakespeare’s. 
At Stratford not a single snarl escapes 
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Mr. Joun Ruppock’s almost endearing 
usurer during the whole evening, and 
one might well have felt that the 
President of the French Republic had 
dropped in on his way to win first prize 
at a fancy-dress ball. Nor does Portia 
bring us back to Shakespeare, except 
in the court scene, where no Attorney- 
General of recent years could have 
done better; for Miss Beatrix L#Ex- 
MANN plays her with a cool brilliance 
from which romance is notably absent. 
It is a striking and perfectly consistent 
performance, but it is not Portia. With 
these rather fundamental reservations 
Mr. MicuHarLt BENTHALL’s production 
can be praised for its swift and skilful 
deployments and for its many light and 
varied appeals to the eye. The effect 
is something between ballet and a 
masque. Miss SopHig FEDOROVITCH’s 
use of colour is splendid, Mr. Brian 
EASDALE’s music really charming. Mr. 
LAURENCE PAYNE, in much his most 
successful appearance at Stratford, 
gets Bassanio well and Mr. WALTER 
Hupp’s Antonio is quietly good. As 
Jessica and Lorenzo Miss Joy PARKER 


of true romance, and as Gobbo, cut, 
and very properly, Mr. DupLEY JONES 
adds to his lengthening list of fools 
made funny. Nerissa, capital. Miss 
HELEN Burns scores every time. And 
though her impudent reference to the 
Scottish suitor in broad Glasgow might 
not have pleased Irving, I confess it 
pleased me. 


The Old Borstalian jest has had its 
fling and now had better be forgotten. 
That is the point of Mr. RearnaLtp 
Beckwitu’s Boys in Brown, at the 
Duchess, a thoughtful play which but 
for a certain major production would 
have made a greater stir at the Gate in 
thirty-nine. If Borstal is not to be a 
waste of time then society must be 
prepared to give its products a sporting 
chance; the lad who goes out primed 
with good intentions has a return 
ticket in his pocket once he is labelled 
an O.B., and treated as an outcast. 
Like Now Barabbas, this appears to 
the as yet unconvicted eye a faithful 


leaving with his head up and coming, 
back crushed after a brief struggle with 
a prejudiced world. We realize how 
hopeless is the task of a housemaster 
supposed to be reforming as many as 
seventy resentful characters, and we 
watch the warped mind of a freak 
working to pull’ down a promising 
recruit into the mud. An attempted 
escape, based on the near-murder of 
a visitor (not the first man to be 
stunned by the solid content of an 
encyclopedia), is made exciting and 
Mr. BeckwitH uses the subsequent 
interrogation for a dramatic diagnosis 
of the mental ills to which the young 
offender is heir. A weakness, however, 
is the curious inability of authority 
to discover the freak for what he is. 
Mr. Norman MaArsHALt produced 
ably, Mr. ANDRE MorELL gives a fine 
performance as the (Governor, and 
the customers are convincingly cast, 
Mr.Joun Carou,Mr.Tony HALFPENNY, 
Mr. Nicet Stock and Mr, MicHaE. 
RipPER distinguishing themselves in 





and Mr. Donaup SINDEN catch a note 
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picture of life inside. It has the same particular. 
sincere simplicity, though the types An intelligent play, certainly worth 
are tougher. We see a decent youth seeing. Eric. 


°o 


Our Booking Office 


(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


The Book Design Exhibition 


THE publishers are depressed, and no wonder. The 
shortages from which they suffer are matter of common 
knowledge, and the manifold problems affecting the book 
trade, presented by a company of experts, have recently 
been brought together in a timely little book* edited 
by Mr. Gerard Hopkins. But how successful publishers 
have been in making attractive bricks out of the meagre 
supply of straw doled out by a grudging Government 
department all of us have seen in some of the sumptuous 
volumes issued in recent years; and the visitor to the second 
International Exhibition of Book Design—arranged by the 
National Book League at 7 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, 
and open until August 15th—will note with satisfaction 
that the British selection compares favourably with the 
choice productions of ten other countries. 

Mr. Watter Lewis, recently University Printer at 
Cambridge, has been responsible for the choice of British 
books published in 1946 and, appreciating the difficulties, 
has wisely concerned himself more with good design, com- 
position and presswork than with the quality of paper and 
binding. Nevertheless a fair proportion achieves something 
like a pre-war standard of production ; and Hans FErBuscu’s 
Mural Painting, set in Poliphilus with admirable half-tone 
blocks (A. and C. Biack), Berrina’s deliciously illustrated 
children’s book Carmello (CHATTO AND WINDUS), a trans- 
lation of The Poems of Francois Villon, beautifully printed 
and illustrated by ARDIZZONE (CRESSET PREss), and V. 
SAcCKVILLE-WEstT’s The Garden, with a delightfully decor- 
ative jacket and end-papers (MICHAEL JOSEPH) may be 





* The Battle of the Books (ALLAN WINGATE, 2/6) 
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mentioned as a few of the eighty or so British titles which 
would have satisfied the eagle eye of the founder of the 
old First Edition Club. 

From the remaining three hundred-odd volumes, in the 
languages or idioms of ten countries, it would be unwise 
to rate any one nation pre-eminent in the art of book- 
design. While the U.S.A., for example, is unrestricted in 
the production and export of books of good quality, in 
Denmark, Holland and elsewhere the problems are hardly 
less acute than in this country, and the proper test is rather 
the resourcefulness of publishers in countries which have 
suffered most from the occupation. With this reservation 
it is not unfair to say that the selection made by the Czech 
adjudicator reveals the exceptionally high standard of colour 
printing and imaginative craftsmanship in his country. 

The Lay of Igor’s Host and Erben’s Fairy Tales (1 spare 
the printer the diacritical marks of Czech titles) should be 
studied as especially lovely examples of the printer’s craft, 
and the jacket of the second book, with its skilful pattern 
of horsemen, is an imaginative design of the first order. 

From the Scandinavian countries, relatively lands of 
plenty, come some far from austere publications; and the 
Swedish books—SanDGREN’s Twilight Tales and an edition 
of Les Fleurs du Mal illustrated in colour offset, for example 
—are nearly all printed on the finest quality paper. 

A note of austerity, as we should expect, is apparent in 
the Danish selection, but an imaginative choice of type 
and well-designed title-pages go far to offset other limita- 
tions—as may be seen also in the Dutch books. Historical 
and propaganda as much as esthetic considerations 
seem to have dictated the choice of Russian books, and the 
quality of Egyptian productions (though it appears rather 

















“This may hurt you a little.” 


uneven) is difficult to judge by ordinary typographical 
standards owing to one’s unfamiliarity with the Arabic script. 

Across the Atlantic have come bales of handsome 
Canadian and American books (which convince one that 
American dry goods are not her novels, as Wilde’s Kelvil 
suggested), and a number of beguiling French works, 
reminiscent of any display in the Rue de Rivoli, must surely 
wake in many breasts memories ‘‘more melancholy, fainter 
than scent of soever long-kept lavender.” 

This is an Exhibition to see and remember. N. A. D. W. 





Browns of Chester 


In Browns and Chester: Portrait of a Shop: 1780-1946 
(Linpsay Drummonp, 15/-) Mass-Observation, the fact- 
finding body organized and conducted by Mr. Tom Harris- 
son and Mr. H. D. WiLtcock, has reconstructed the history 
of a great provincial shop. The result is an extremely 
interesting book which both illustrates the social changes 
of the last one hundred and fifty years and also, by skilful 
quotation from old newspapers and other sources, gives 
life and individuality to the leading characters of the story. 
The Brown family started in Chester as bootmakers early 
in the eighteenth century. A hundred years later, in the 
great changes after the Napoleonic wars, the family, through 
the energy and foresight of two brothers, not only expanded 
a small draper’s shop into one of the largest concerns 
in the city, but also fought for changes essential to the 
future prosperity of Chester, the chief one being the 
linking of Chester with Crewe by railway. The most 
remarkable of the Browns was Charles (1818-1900), six 
times mayor of Chester, one of those nineteenth-century 
Liberals who, like their great exemplar Gladstone, made 
the continuance of their own power and position seem 
essential to the welfare of the community as a whole. 
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To-day the family business is a very flourishing limited 
company, which has preserved enough of the past to be 
criticized by some as too exclusive, and has adapted itself 
to the times sufficiently to stir occasional grumbles that 
Browns is now “full of people from the back streets.” 

H. K. 


Thesaurus Sinensis 


The idea that art is mainly a means of self-expression 
has little historical support; but artists and art-critics are 
not as a rule historians or ethnologists, and they do not 
see how they impoverish their domain by so strictly 
limiting its frontiers. Professor Lupwig BacHHOVER of 
Chicago University has a more humanist outlook. For 
him A Short History of Chinese Art (BATSFORD, 42/-) is 
the history of the Chinese people in the vestiges of their 
highest cultural achievements. It is also the history of 
individual artists and schools as they responded to the 
needs of religion and society. It takes you from Neolithic 
man, turning his first grey pot, through fashioners of 
delightful bronze beasts as amulets or emblems, to Ch’én 
Tao painting an earthly paradise in a.p. 1811. All did 
what they were asked to do—even when there were two 
simultaneous sects of Buddhist patrons, one romantic, 
one austere. Professor BACHHOVER’s impressive width and 
depth of learning should render his highly readable book 
as attractive to the uninitiated as to connoisseurs. Its 
illustrations—a hundred and thirty, admirably reproduced 
—are mainly drawn from examples in American museums, 
with the addition of such notable outsiders as the Camondo 
elephant from the Louvre and China’s Mona Lisa, ‘‘The 
Portrait of an Old Lady,” from a private collection. 

H. P. E. 





The Age of Reason 


The period covered in Before the Romantics: An An- 
thology of the Enlightenment (ROUTLEDGE, 10/6) is from the 
author of Hudibras to Doctor Johnson, and the last extract 
is Fuseli’s ““Can the reptile joys of a bee rival the lion’s 
colossal pleasures?”’’ a question which marks the end of 
one age and the beginning of another, the twilight of 
Reason and the dawn of Romance. It is an excellent 
anthology, full of pieces which will be new even to quite 
well-read persons. The chief authors. are Dryden, Pope, 
Swift, Gay, Johnson and William Diaper, the last of whom, 
as Mr. GEOFFREY GRIGSON indignantly remarks in one of 
his lively and combative notes, ‘“‘has no place even among 
the rag-and-bobtail of the Dictionary of National Biography.” 
Swift, who befriended Diaper, characterized him as “a 
poor, little, short wretch,” and though complimentary about 
his verse would probably have been hardly less surprised 
than Pope—who gave Diaper a couplet in The Duncitad— 
at the enthusiasm Mr. Gricson expresses for his work. The 
best line Mr. Gricson quotes from Diaper is ‘The moon 
with sharpen’d Horns looks coldly bright,” the effect of 
which is blunted by the next line “And thus augments the 
Chillness of the Night.” However, Diaper is always lucid, 
and therefore possesses one of the qualities the absence of 
which among the poets of to-day Mr. Griason deplores in 
his Preface. Empty and dull, eighteenth-century verse 
might sometimes be. But it was never “loose, ugly, 
detestable, liquefying drivel.” H. K. 





Scotia’s Race 


“The Scot,” says the Scottish Regional Controller of the 
Board of Trade, ‘is not by tradition a manufacturer ”’; and 
though one might say the same of anybody—for there is 
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nothing particularly traditional about factories—it does 
look as though Scotland (NELSON, 15/-) paid a heavy price 
in domestic decay for the commercial and colonial oppor- 
tunities afforded her by the Union. Her past, present and 
future are reviewed, surveyed and prognosticated by Dr. 
Henry W. MEIKLE and thirty expert collaborators in an 
admirably-produced volume “instigated by the Scottish 
Council.” Individual articles range from ‘Physical 
Features and Scenery” exhilaratingly described by Professor 
A. G. Ogilvie to “films of the forward-looking projects” 
—such as the much-debated hydro-electric scheme— 
discussed by Mr. Forsyth Hardy. In between you can 
learn to tell a ‘Wee Free”’ from his “United” brother or a 
Procurator-Fiscal from a Provost, and savour the indigen- 
ous arts of Scotland from ley-farming and inshore fisheries 
to Raeburns and Cock-a-Leekie. “Literature” does not 
take adequate advantage of its glorious opportunities. 
Other contributions are too overloaded with statistics to 
further the book’s purpose of recalling Scotland to her 
absent lovers and winning her new ones. But such delight- 
ful articles as Mr. Robert Hurd’s “Architecture,” and an 
unparalleled series of photographs, should undoubtedly 
fulfil both aims. H. P. E. 


Millstone in Venice 


Eustace and Hiida (Putnam, 10/6) is the third volume of 
Mr. L. P. HartieEy’s trilogy about these two characters 
in their childhood and youth. Now he deals with them in 
their grown-up state. Eustace is in Venice, being the guest 
of a spoiled erratic lady of title. He is also trying to write 
a book, since that is the correct thing to do in that particular 
place. Yet, all the time his thoughts are being dragged 
(sometimes by letters, sometimes by dreams, day-dreams, 
memory and conscience) to and from his sister Hilda who 
is in England. He and several other people have been 
trying to marry her off, but she responds by having a 
nervous breakdown and paralysis. The book makes 
difficult reading, partly because of the author’s habit of 
inserting sentences and paragraphs in Italian and then 
translating them, and partly because of the hero’s tendency 
to fall into reverie without giving warning. At times Mr. 
HARTLEY is amusing in a Bensonic, Wilde-like way, at 
other times his doings seem larger than life though only 
half as natural. Many of the other characters write letters 
to Eustace and sometimes say good things in them—“ Dick 
was in his element. He swam under water and fastened 
his teeth in Monica’s leg. I must say she took it well: 
she has more party spirit than anyone | know.” B. E. B. 


For Fishermen’s Birthdays 


Too many angling books are being written to record 
experiences far too similar, but Sometimes an Angler 
(CHAPMAN AND HALL, 8/6) gets by not only on account 
of Mr. Henry G. Mavrice’s graceful manner of linking 
fishing with the birds and beasts of the bank, but also 
because it is not often that a one-time Fisheries Secretary 
has the social courage to admit to a formidable skill, 
admittedly earlier in life, as a poacher. He had the rare 
fortune to be one of ten sons brought up with a family 
stretch of the Upper Kennet, where he learned a lot 
more about trout than was strictly good for him; but 
though the worm, the minnow and the flexed fingers soon 
gave way to the dry fly they have left behind them 
an agreeable absence of purism. He describes notable 
captures and equally notable escapes on Test and lesser 
rivers vividly and with humour, and to his watchful eye 
we are indebted for such odd fruits of observation as an 
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amphibious rabbit and a duel to the death between a , 
weasel and a woodpecker. Three examples of his verse 
show Mr. Maurice to be no mean poet, and his book has 
pleasing illustrations by Mr. OLIvER Hott. E. 0. D. K. 


Rowlandson’s Microcosm 


A new appreciation of the greatest satirical artist since 
Hogarth is entitled Rowlandson—The Life and Art of a 
British Genius (F. Lewis, £5 5s.), and ‘“‘we transcribe the 
title-page” —as Macaulay once wrote—‘‘with strong feel- 
ings of regret”? that Mr. F. Gorpon Rog, whose mannered 
essay is almost entirely concerned with Rowlandson’s 
art and his associates, has been able to glean so few details 
of his life and personality. Mr. Rog has, in fact, given us 
not a portrait but a conversation-piece in which the 
central figure, almost obscured by his portfolio of prints, 
is merely adumbrated; a fascinating canvas, nevertheless, 
depicting Gillray, Rowly’s grosser rival, Ackermann his 
enterprising publisher, Pugin the collaborator on The 
Microcosm of London, Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, 
victim of one of his cruellest libels, and other figures of the 
late Johnsonian period. As for Rowlandson, though we 
learn that he “wenched, drank and gamed with the best 
of them,” and was a brilliant and rakish student at the 
Royal Academy Schools and later in Paris, he is soon 
buried in his work, and we are given no hint of any other 
serious pursuits and remain ignorant even of his appearance. 
(A fleshy self-portrait could surely have been reproduced.) 
But his art is what chiefly matters—a glorious legacy of 
tinted drawings of town and country scenes, seascapes and 
fashionable assemblies, social and political satires (so 
bawdy that they would have been intolerable in another 
age) inimitable little figures and types like the emaciated 
Dr. Syntax, drawn with a fluent pen and matchless vitality. 
The plates are delicious, particularly the water-colour of 


Vauxhall Gardens in which we discover Dr. Johnson 
sprawling in a box. N. A. D. W. 
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“T say, would you mind very much taking first over?” 























S.S. “ Borealis.” 


Southampton—New York. 














AORMAN DANS BRIDGE. 





Ditto. 


New York—Southampton. 


A Journalist Remembers. 


“— DAMSEL with a dulcimer in a 
vision once I saw,’” said Mr. 
McGargle, editor of The Plough. 

I looked at him in surprise, and 
hardly knew what to reply. He had 

never hitherto honoured me with a 

similar confidence, and, moreover, the 

remark was in sharp contrast to our 
previous conversation, which had dealt 
with the tendency of hens to consume 
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their own eggs, and various methods 
of combating the habit. 

“The readers of The Plough,” said 
Mr. McGargle, smiling at my bewilder- 
ment, “have few dealings with the 
things of the mind. By day they hack 
at the obdurate earth and by night 
they are claimed by the sleep of 
exhaustion. I have decided to offer 
them the solace of poetry.” 
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“T can think of no one more fitted 
to do so,” I murmured respectfully. 

“Every week,” went on Mr. McGargle, 
smiling again, “I want you to write an 
article on some major poet, quoting 
freely from his work, and explaining 
the meaning of such quotations in 
simple terms.” 

I was about to speak but he held up 
his hand. 

“You are going to say ‘I know 
nothing of poetry.’ How often must I 


‘repeat that all may be accomplished 


by a bold front and a little prelimin- 
ary reading? Just now I quoted 
from Coleridge’s ‘Kubla Khan.’ ‘A 
damsel with a dulcimer in a vision once 
I saw.’ If I choose to say that Cole- 


‘ridge was making an oblique attack on 


Free Trade, who is to contradict me?” 
I made a non-committal murmur. 
“When Keats writes about looking 

into Chapman’s Homer,” continued 

Mr. McGargle, ‘“‘he doesn’t say straight 

out that it was an excellent piece of 

work, but drags in ‘stout Cortez.’ 

What’s he getting at?” 

“He’s taking an intolerable liberty 
with Cortez!” I cried hotly. 

“No, no,” said Mr. McGargle im- 
patiently. ‘‘What [ mean is, that if 
you said authoritatively enough that 
Keats was campaigning for the raising 
of the school-leaving age you would 
be quite safe, except perhaps from a 
few cantankerous professors.” 

“But surely,” I objected, “I should 
have to demonstrate convincingly in 
what precise way the poem urged the 
raising of the school-leaving age?” 

“Not necessarily,’ said Mr. 
McGargle. “In this case, however, 
there would be no difficulty. The poem 
describes Cortez and his companions 
‘silent upon a peak in Darien’ on 
seeing the Pacific for the first time. 
You would say something of this sort: 
‘Here, in an unforgettable phrase, 
Keats strikes a heavy blow at the 
frivolous and irresponsible attitude 
towards educational problems which 
prevailed in his time. Had Cortez and 
his companions not been thrown upon 
the world, he implies, with little more 
than a rough knowledge of the multi- 
plication table they would have been 
roused by this novel experience to an 
animated exchange of well-informed 
remarks, instead of being reduced to a 
state of oafish bewilderment.’ Then 
you would pass on to something else 
immediately—perhaps a bold attack 
on the poet’s methods: ‘The lavish 
loading of the canvas with masses of 
raw colour was not without its dangers, 
as is shown by a careful study of the 
greater part of “Endymion.” ’ That 
would be safe enough. A man coming 
straight from lifting a crop of turnips 
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is going to take your word for that. 
Then something about Keats’s pen 
being ever at the service of the small 
farmer, and a joke to end up with.” 

“T’ll have a shot at it!” I cried. 

“Well done!” said Mr. McGargle, 
clapping me on the back. 

Although I brought to my task all 
the energy and enthusiasm of youth, 
I found it harder than I expected, and 
after some hours spent in looking 
through anthologies with increasing 
bewilderment, I determined to seek the 
help of my colleague Mrs. McQuhattie, 
who wrote our “Heard in the Cow- 
shed” column. 

“T will be glad to do what I can,” 
said Mrs. McQuhattie. “‘Mine may not 
be a brilliant pen,” she added, her 
voice breaking, “but it has ever been 
on the side of the right.” 

‘Well, Mrs. McQuhattie,” I said, 
“take this poem of Shelley’s. He says 
here that, being unable to sleep, he got 
up and went to his sweetheart’s 
window. There he fell down in a fit of 
some kind. Now Mr. McGargle expects 
me to explain how Shelley was hitting 
out at the invention of the spinning 
jenny or something of the sort, and 
for the life of me I don’t see how it’s 
to be done. Then again, he starts 
another poem like this: ‘It was a 
bright and cheerful afternoon, To- 
wards the end of the sunny month of 
June.’ What is behind that, do you 
think, Mrs. McQuhattie ?” 

“Nothing,” said Mrs. McQuhattie. 
“The poet is simply clearing the 
ground by a description, admirably 
clear and succinct, of the prevailing 
weather conditions. Only so much is 
said as is necessary for the reader’s full 
appreciation of the work. Note— 
‘towards the end of the sunny month of 
June. Had Shelley felt that we 
should know the exact date, be very 
sure that he would have supplied it. 
If you propose to comment on this 
quotation I should advise something 
on these lines: ‘Here we have Shelley 
the craftsman, chipping, polishing, 
rolling his trochees under his tonguc, 


critically tasting his dactyls. How 
right is the daring “sunny”! How 
wrong would be “stifling,” “‘scorch- 
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ing” or “sultry 

“That’s very good, Mrs. McQuhat- 
tie,” I said, “but Mr. McGargle seems 
to want some bold and _ startling 
interpretation.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. McQuhattie, after 
some thought, “suppose you quote 
from ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ and say 
that it was a forthright denunciation 
of blood sports ?”’ 

In the end I adopted this suggestion. 
I quoted several lines, among them the 
fine ‘What is the Ocean doing?” and 


boldly asserted that mixed farming 
owed much to Coleridge’s ingenious 
experiments. If any man in England, 
I maintained, had done more for the 
White Leghorn strain than William 
Wordsworth, that man was Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. 

Mr. McGargle seemed quite satisfied 
with my work, though he pointed out 
that I had not rounded it off with a 
quip of some kind. “Coleridge himself 
was not so remiss,” he remarked. ‘‘The 
incident of the Pilot falling down in a 
fit on seeing the Ancient Mariner is as 
richly humorous as anything in the 
language. You had better quote the 
passage and explain, as forcibly and 
clearly as possible, how funny it is.” 
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My article appeared in The Plough, 
the following week. I received one 
letter about it, from a reader who 
maintained that my interpretation of 
the poem was utterly false. “ Anything 
but the most cursory study of the 
work,” he wrote, “will reveal, behind 
the thin disguise of the Ancient 
Mariner, the menacing figure of 
Napoleon Bonaparte.” He gave no 
reasons for this assertion, and I did not 
trouble to reply. 


° ° 


The Black Merchant of Venice 


“Antonio borrowed 3,000 dockets from 
Shylock.”—Schoolgirl’s essay. 


“Are there one or two c’s in ‘diabolical’ ?” 
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HEN Victor, who is now about 

the same colouring as Mr. 

Jinnah, has told us how he 
studded his Civil Defence boots and 
climbed most of the Alps, how he 
shopped in Geneva, ate all sorts of 
delights at four thousand feet and got 
stranded in Dieppe with nothing but 
eighty frances and a slice of salami, he 
asks us how we have enjoyed living i in 
his house. 

“What did you bring back?” asks 
Barbara, with sisterly bluntness. 

My brother-in-law says that he has 
yet to unpack. 

‘““Unpack now,” she suggests. 

I feel that this is over-eager, even 
for her, and ask Victor if he has had 
enough to eat. 

“TIL have some more salad,” he says. 

“No, I mean over there.” 

He kisses his fingers. “The Gruyeére!” 

“Did you bring some Gruyére?” 
asks my wife. 

“Tt was a funny thing,” says Victor 

. and begins to talk about cheeses. 
Our attention wanders in the direction 
of his two suit-cases. 

“And there isn’t a pound of mar- 
garine,” he ends, “in the whole of 
Switzerland.” 

“Plenty of wine?” says Barbara, 
watching him. 

“Gallons of wine.” 

“Did you bring aM 

“Dirt cheap, really. I had a——” 

“Are the Customs difficult these 
days?” I ask carelessly. 

‘And Carol bought some corsets in 
Lausanne,” says Victor. 

I ask whether he has brought any 
corsets back. 

“Shut up,” says Barbara. “How 
much wine are you allowed to——?” 

Victor says that the food was really 
dirt cheap, even on the trains, and 
quotes some interesting statistics. He 
had expected to be asked for ration- 
books, but hadn’t been, after all. The 





Contraband 


shops were bulging with English 
cigarettes, all the popular brands, dirt 
cheap—— 

“T expect you brought some cigar- 
ettes?”’ says Barbara. ‘Just a few, I 
mean, for your——” 

“Worked out about eightpence for 
twenty. And talk about fruit——!” 

“Did you bring any fruit? Just a 
lemon?” 

“But then,” says Victor seriously, 
“there’s rationing of a sort over there, 
you know. Can’t go buying stuff 
limitlessly. But if you feel like two or 
three eggs for breakfast 

“We’ve had some eggs while you 
were away,” I put in. 

“Four,” says Barbara: “two bad, 
one broken and one for the baby.” 

Victor slaps the table. 

“T told you a lie. I had two hard- 
boiled eggs as well as the salami in 
Dieppe. I ate the last one while I was 
waiting at the Customs.” 

“You didn’t say,” murmurs his 
sister, biting a radish sharply in half, 
‘“‘whether they were fussy at the 
Customs.” 

“T suppose I was lucky,” says Victor, 
throwing a glance at the suit-cases. 
‘T didn’t have any trouble personally, 
but the woman in front of me——” 

“T suppose you just declared it all,” 
I suggest. 

“Whatever it was,” nods Barbara. 
“Or did you just stride through with 
your chin up, bluffing it out?” 

Victor confesses that he made no 
declaration: too afraid that the stuff 
might be confiscated. 

“Unpack it,” says his sister, wrench- 
ing the questing salad-spoon out of his 
hand. 

We wait. Victor finds several articles 
in his suit-cases which remind him of 
things he has forgotten to tell us. 
Then he comes back with a small parcel 
wrapped in newspaper. 

“There’s a shocking fuel shortage 
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over there,” he tells us gravely. He 
found that the trains and the boats on 
the lakes were burning logs. It struck 
him as very curious. 

“You haven’t brought a log?” says 
Barbara. 

“We were living at four thousand 
feet,” says Victor, still holding the 
parcel unopened. “One day we 
climbed up to six. I’ll show you my 
boots. I had them studded——” 

“You told us.” 

Barbara takes the thing out of his 
hand and puts it on the table. The 
paper begins to uncurl a little, slug- 
gishly. Victor says reflectively that it 
was pretty dangerous bringing the 
stuff in. 

“Brave boy,” 
wrapping. 

“Pretty stringent regulations.” 

“Never mind. It was worth—— 
What in the name of- oe 

The parcel’s contents are now 
exposed. We regard dully what 
appears to be a small bundle of 
mustard-and-cress. It wants washing. 

“Mountain flowers,” says Victor. 
“For the rockery.” 

“Mountain flowers,” says Barbara. 

“Tt’s the Colorado beetle, you know. 
You’re not supposed to smuggle plants. 
Harder than anything to get through. 
But I thought I’d chance my arm, and 
luckily: 

But Barbara, who is now about the 
same colouring as Mr. Jinnah, begins 
to clear the table with a good deal of 
noise. J.B. B. 


.°] ° 


says his sister, un- 
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“G. L. Paish (Great Britain) beat J. Barry 
(New Zealand) 6—0, 6—4, 4—6, 6—8, 6—4. 
This was Britain’s first win. 

“J. A. Barry (New Zealand) beat G. L. 
Paish (GB) 0—6, 4—6, 8—6, 6—4, 6—+4.” 

Evening paper. 


Leaving G. L. Paish (Great Britain) 
the winner by six sets to four. 
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Oh, is that you, Doctor ? ” 








When your doctor is called in emergency he always comes | 


prepared. There is always the danger of infection, and he knows a | 


trusty weapon to fight it. Handy in his surgery or ready in his | 


bag there will almost certainly be a bottle of ‘ Dettol’. He will 


recommend, while you act as nurse, that you use ‘DETTOL too. | 


RECKITT 


& 


COLMAN 


LTD. 


HULL AND 


LONDON 





ow can I still 


To smoke fewer cigarettes would be a sacrifice. To smoke 


inferior cigarettes would be a pity. To smoke none at all 
would be privation. Happily there is a middle course... 


afford 20 good 


. - - to smoke good cigarettes as often as before — but 





to smoke good cigarettes in a smaller size. That is the 
answer! What a blessing we thought of De Reszke Minors. 





for 20 TEN MINUTE SMOKES - 1/3 FOR 10 - PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 


Issued'by Godfrey Phillips Limited 








First of all, it is a lotion which 
is approved by oculists, doctors 
and opticians. 

Secondly, it is a lotion which is 
prepared, not under factory 
conditions—but under the care- 
ful controls and aseptic con- 
ditions of the laboratory. 
Thirdly, it is a lotion that is kind 
to the eyes—like their own 
natural fluid. 

Fourthly, it is a lotion that can 





safely be used for all eyes of all 
ages at all times—whatever their 
state of health or sickness. 
Fifthly, it is a lotion that your 
eyes can go on using, however 
frequently or copiously it is 
applied. 


5 good reasons for using 
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could improve 
Chairman 
Tobacco; nor 
could lesser 
cost provide it. 
To pay more 
gains nothing. 
To pay less 
loses much. 

Chairman is a truly fine 
tobacco — fragrant in its 
burning, cool to the tongue 
and -with a flavour as 
pleasing as it is unusual. 





In three strengths ; Chairman, medium ; 
Boardman’ s, mild ; Recorder, full. Each 
4s. Od. per ounce. From all tobacconists. 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write to 
Chairman Sales Office: 
24, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1 
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Rio J. DOOTSON « CO. LID., 
TAS Lame GRAND BUILDINGS TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
TRAILERS = RS) oe es 





ABBEY 4918 9 
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Lea- FRANCIS Cars 
“‘A Pleasure to Drive’’ 


Vide “The Autocar” 


The 14h.p. Two-Door, Fixed-Head Coupé 





LEA-FRANCIS CARS LTD., COVENTRY 








Think inSTEAD 


before you 
buy 


Telephone: Sheffield 22283 (4 lines). 


STEAD quality is on an 





even keel. These Gyro 
Pivots had to be accurate 
to within very fine 
limits; STEAD’S made a 
remarkably good job of 
them. This was just 
another problem given 
to Stead’s. Have you 
a similar problem ? 






Codes: Bentley's, Western Union. 


J.STEAD € CO. LTD. SHEFFIELD.2. 
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The ‘Merton’ Model 
Price 15/- 


In these days of rigid fuel 
economy a Rototherm Dial 
Thermometer makes a practic 
able and attractive gift. Ob 
tainable from Boots the Chem- 
ists and all good-class stores. 


Rototherm 


FEMPER ATURE GAUCES | 












MERTON ABBEY, LONDON, S.W.19 
Phone: Liberty 3406 
and 87 St. Vincent St., Glasgow, C.2. 


Pitchfords 


BRONCHITIS 
ASTHMA 
CATARRH 


POTTER’S 
gives 
INSTANT 
RELIEF 





Every home 4 
should keep 

atin handy. Simply inhale the fumes 
and instant relief is at once expefi- 
enced. Unequalled for all Bronchial 
Troubles, Colds, Coughs, Hay Fever, 
Croup 





and Whooping Cou 


POTTERS 
ASTHMA REMEDY 


Supplied by ail Chemists, Herbalists and 
Stores at 2/2 including Purchase Tax. 

















jor the 
treatment of 
SD2 SKIN AILMENTS 


GUARANTEE: Cost refunded if not satis 

fied, on return of empty bottle to makers. 

Price S/- (pocket size 2/6, family size 8/9). 
your Chemist cannot supply write to — 


BIO-COLLOIDS LTD. 
Bridgewater Laboratories 


ALTRINCHAM - Cheshire gues 


sce 














FOR ECONOMY | 


S ” PRESSURE CAUCE 
Regd. (or INDICATOR) 
for measuring the magnitude of rapidly 
pulsating pressures in Cylinders, 


Pumps, Fuel Injection Pumps and 
1.C. Engines. Ask for Literature. 


GEGRGE TAYLOR (Brass Founders) Ltd., BOLTON, Eng 
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“4... and at Saxone 
they measure both feet” 


Both your feet are measured 
when you buy Saxone ‘Footprint’ 
fitting shoes. Perfect fit ensures 
years of comfortable wear and 
lasting good looks. 


SAXONE 


MAKERS OF GOOD SHOES 


40 Strand, 11 Cheapside, 64 Gracechurch Street, London, Croydon and throughout the country 
A.S 








Mirage os 


P ossibly my sufferings caused by 
those ham-handed slip-fielders have 
deranged my senses,” said the fast 
bowler, “‘ but I could have sworn I saw 
a ‘ Viyella’ shirt floating gracefully 
just above your head.” 

“ A mirage,” said Mid-off. “It’s 
the sun. Association of ideas, in your 
distressingly over-heated condition, 
makes you pine for a ‘ Viyella’ shirt. 
You know — cool when it’s hot, warm 
when it’s not.” 

** There may be something in what 
you say.” 

“I’m sure of it: I myself was re- 
cently startled by seeing a pair of 
‘ Viyella’ socks dancing alluringly near 
fine leg. Association of ideas again: 
my feet are killing me, I long for the 
comfort of ‘ Viyella’ socks. Result — 
a mirage.” 

** Man in! ” said the umpire. 

“Kindly hand me that ball,” said 





xi 





the fast bowler, rolling up his sleeves 
anew, “and I will do what I can, under 
grave handicap. My analysis will 


improve when ‘ Viyella’ shirts return.” 

“* And for my part,”’ said Mid-off, * I 
will continue to save runs to the utmost 
of my ability, whilst reflecting that I 
could do it a great deal better with 
* Viyella’ 


socks upon my busy feet.” 
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What on earth is it? 
We must admit we asked ourselves that question, when we found 
the photograph some time ago, until we remembered that it was 
really rather a simple piece of roof construction we did in those 
distant days before the war. Having played a very necessary part 
in the war we can now help old and, we hope, new friends with 
similar problems in connection with the fabrication of industrial 


buildings. May we send yor full details of our complete 


building service for industry ? 
FOR CONSTRUCTION 


he : $s E h AND RE-CONSTRUCTION 


NISSEN BUILDINGS LTD., RYE HOUSE, HODDESDON, HERTS. 
Tel. Hoddesdon 3001-3 
And at 55 MURRAY STREET, LLANELLY, SOUTH WALES. Tel. Lianelly 1140 














LIGHTING EVERY MATCH 


A hundred years ago Arthur Albright’s idea for making 
Amorphous Phosphorus on a commercial scale brought safety 
to workers in match factories, and gave the world its first 
safety match. Today Albright & Wilson’s match phosphorus 
products light every match made in Britain and countless 


millions of others all over the 


world. 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON 


AMORPHOUS PHOSPHORUS 


CHEMICALS 


{TD 


PHOSPHORUS SESQUISULPHIDE 
Tews 
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MAKERS OF MEAT AND FISH PASTES 
AT CHI€HESTER SINCE 1750 
Acknowledged the Best 
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must still be exercised by our 
customers who are awaiting 
the time, as anxiously as we 
are, when controls are removed fl gS. ; "4 
and our well-known brands Your 

once more available to the 
discriminating public. Do you plan ahead for a 


HARVEY’S long journey? 


Sun aaaeee a fa 600 Here are a few hinis to 


Bristol a ee 
























FOUNDED 1796 Take tickets in advance; 
Wine Merchants to His Majesty The King it saves everybody’s time 
on the day. 
CVS-25 


Travel light. Send heavy 
luggage in advance. 






























— | 
° RATTRAY'S Label all luggage clearly. 
7 RESERVE Put an extra addressed 
label inside. 
TOBACCO 


Daily we get letters of appreci- 
ation from devotees of Rattray’s 
tobaccos. Frequently we have 
letters from new friends who 
have just sampled one of our 
blends. These letters reveal en- 
thusiasm and pleasure at their 
discovery of such a good com- 
panion. One customer writes: 
From Sussex—"I have never before 
submitted a word of praise or 
appreciation for any product that 
I have bought or used, but I feel 
that it is essentially a duty to write 
and tell you that here is a tobacco 
that I shall stick to for life. Your 
7 Reserve mixture is beyond 
compare.” 


oh Obtainable only 
’ from 
Se 


He TOBACCO BLENDER 
Shs Perth, Scotland 
cH Price 72/- per lb., Post Paid 


a fi wis For HEADS <a 


that ache 


Froavel Mid-week 
if possible 
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THE PHYSICIANS’ REMEDY CC 
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Safe and certain for headaches and — 
neuralgia. Sold everywhere, tablets or 
powders, 8 doses 1/3, 21 doses 3/-. Single 
dose 2d. Including Purchase Tax. 
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ORAWING PENCILS 


BERLAND PEN 
PANY LTD - KESWICK (CEPHOS does not affect the heart. @ ) 
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WILKINSON'S 


LIQUORICE ALLSORTS 
OF COURSE 
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EASILY THE BEST 
since the days of the Victoria 


atts 


OSs TH 


THE PRayy «, WOTIOH 
TH THe ow 
The elite Baby Carriage since 1873. 
The demand is great but we are 
doing our best to make supplies 
available as quickly as possible. 
ASHTON BROS & PHILLIPS LTD. 
20 OSNATH WORKS, WARRINGTON 














A LITTLE BIRD TOLD ME 
JENNY WREN 
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—or Jive 


you CAN HEAR whichever you like with equal 
realism on a Ferranti receiver. The roll and 
mumble of Dr. Johnson’s prose — or the tearing 
ecstasy of a Getegt-teech +- wich nothing lost 
and nothing added. 

And you can depend om your set to last and 
last without trouble or tinkering. But, as even the 
best of sets may falter ome day, remember we 
appoint omly the best dealers to be Ferranti 
dealers — men who provide real service. 


FERRANTI LTD 









OS. -Say your feet 


You just know when you slip them on. 
You’ve always dreamt of such divinely 
eomfortable shoes, and here they are in 
breathtaking reality—Arch Preserver, 
magically soothing, ready to put youth 
in your step and a lilt in your heart. 


17-18 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.i 
WHOLESALE ONLY) 


ARCH PRESERVER SHOE LTD. 














Important to understand the needs of your 
skin g . Important that the oily skin and the 
heavfer skin, for instance, be cleansed with a 
cream which will not aggravate their con- 
diti6n. So Dorothy Gray formulated Lique- 
fyigg Cleansing Cream, a light quick-melting 
cleanser which removes every particle of 
dust, make-up and surplus grease. Study 
your skin... recognise its weaknesses . 

then care for it constantly with your indi- 
vidual series of Dorothy Gray preparations. 


Dorothy Gray Salon, 32 New Bond Street, W.!. 
























not just a 
vacuum cleaner 


3? 


A vacuuin cleaner merely sucks up 
dust and loose bits. The Hoover 
cleaner does much more — it 
sweeps and beats the carpet as 

well. No matter how deeply 

dirt is trodden in, the Hoover 
cleans it out. This prevents 
hard, sharp pieces of grit from 
remaining in the roots of the 
carpet, where they may easily 
cut the pile and cause ugly bare 
patches. To preserve the 
carpet then, as well as to 
keep it cleam and healthy. 
be sure you get a Hoover. 


ae 






Go to your authorised 
Hoover dealer and ask 
for a demonstration 


PERIVALE: GREENFORD: MIDDLESEX 





HOOVERLTD:- 




















EVERSHARP 
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There is a wide variety of 5] r 
Eversharps, the finest pens and (= 
pencils in the world. There | j 
are not very many in the shops | 
yet but your stationer or 


jeweller may have one of 






the following in stock: — - 


The new EVERSHARP 
4-SQUARE PENCIL — ir 
black and 5 pastel shades 5/6. 


SVERSHARP PENCILS — 
plain, long or short, with ring or 
clip, silver plated 7/11, engine 
turned 10/5, engine turned 
in solid silver 25/- to 33/4, 
gold-filled 33/4 to 41/8. 


The KINGSWOOD PEN by 
Eversharp 12/10 to 18/4. 


All these prices 
include Purchase Tax. 





EVERSHARP REFILLS. Your 
stationer has the full range in 
stock, 


EVERSHAR PYLTO. 
195-199. Great Portland Street, London, W.! 
Bversharp products are made in England, 
Canada & U.S.A. 














Moves gays, 
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WM. EDGE & SONS LTD., BOLTON 






































EXGLUSIVE TIP 
FOR SMOKERS 






The filter tip—exclusive to 
du Maurier—allows only the 
full flavour of fine tobaccos 
to reach your mouth. Ask 


for du Maurier today. 


URIER 


FILTER TIP CIGARETTE 


du M 


THE EXCLUSIVE 








FISH & MEAT PASTES 
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LUXURY BABY COACH 














H. L. SHORTLAND 
Master Shoemaker and 
Designer of the Wearra Shoe 


MULTIPLE FITTING 


SHOES 


for Men and their Sons 


The Wearra range provides the 
FORMULA FOR FITTING 


Feet correctly: three widths to 
each size and half-size 


Hilustrated is Middie-weight 



































JOSEPH TETLEY & CO., LTD., 








,veess are not merely difficult 
to arrange in many of the poorest 
districts: they are impossible. Church 
Army arranges day outings for those 
who cannot get away for longer. 


Please send your ‘‘Outings Fund"’ gift 
Rev. Preb. Hubert H. Treacher, Church Army, 
55, Bryanston Street, London, W.! 
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200-202, RECENT ST., LONDON, W.! 


(our onty aopress) 


Still the finest toy shop in the world 
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you CAN HEAR whichever you like with equal 
realism. om a Ferranti receiver. The roll and 
mmble of Dr. Johnson’s prose — or the tearing 
twstasy of a trumpet-break — with nothing lost 
md nothing added. 

And you can depend on your set to last and 
ist without trouble or tinkering. But, as even the 
best-of sets may falter one day, remember we 
point only the best dealers to be Ferranti 
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tealers — men who provide real service. aan 
FERRANTI LID ‘scx 
LONDON WC? 





Yes. -Say your feet 


You just know when you slip them on. 
You’ve always dreamt of such divinely 
comfortable shoes, and here they are in 
breathtaking reality—Arch Preserver, 
magically soothing, ready to put youth 
in your step and a lilt in your heart. 





ARCH PRESERVER SHOE LTD. 17-18 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 
(WHOLESALE ONLY) 
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r skin, for instance, be cleansed with a 
cream which will not aggravate their con- 





cleanser which removes every particle of 

dist, make-up and surplus grease. Study 

your skin... recognise its weaknesses .. . 

then care for it constantly with your indi- 
F vidual series of Dorothy Gray preparations. 
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Dorothy Gray Saton, 32 New Bond Street, W.!. 




























not just a 
vacuum cleaner’ 
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A vacuum cleaner merely sucks up 
dust and loose bits. The Hoover 
cleaner does much more — it 
sweeps and beats the carpet as 

well. No matter how deeply 

dirt is trodden in, the Hoover 
cleans it out. This prevents 
hard, sharp pieces of grit from 
remaining in the roots of the 
carpet, where they may easily 
cut the pile and cause ugly bare 
patches. To preserve the 
carpet then, as well as to 
keep it clean and healthy, 
be sure you get a Hoover. 
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Go to your authorised 
Hoover dealer and ask 


for a demonstration 
HOOVER LTD: PERIVALE’ GREENFORD* MIDDLESEX 
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pencils in the world, There 
are not very many in the shops 


yet but your stationer or 


of 


jeweller may have one 
the following in stock: - 


The new EVERSHARP 
4-SQUARE PENCIL — in 
black and 5 pastel shades 5/6. 

EVERSHARP PENCILS — 
plain, long or short, with ring or 
clip, silver plated 7/11, engine 
turned 10/5, engine turned 
in solid silver 25/- to 33/4, 
gold-filled 33/4 to 41/8. 

The KINGSWOOD PEN by 
Eversharp 12/10 to 18/4. 


All these pricg: 
include Purchase Tax. 





EVERSHARP REFILLS. Your 
stationer has the full range in 
stock. 


EVERS HAR PYLTD. 
195-199. Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
Bversharp products are made in England, 
Canada & U.S.A. 








































WM. EDGE & SONS LTD., BOLTON 











EXGLUSIVE TIP 
FOR SMOKERS 






The filter tip—exclusive to 
du Maurier—allows only the 
full flavour of fine tobaccos 
to reach your mouth. Ask 


: for du Maurier today. 


du MAURIER 


THE EXCLUSIVE FILTER TIP CIGARETTE 
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Designer of the Wearre Shoe 


MULTIPLE FITTING 


SHOES 


for Men and their Sons 


The Wearra range provides the 


FORMULA FOR FITTING 
Feet correctly: three widths to 
each size and half-size 


ustrated is Middie-weight 





























JOSEPH TETLEY & CO., LTD., LONDON & NEW YOR 
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to arrange in many of the poorest 
districts: they are impossible. Churd 
Army arranges day outings for thos 
who cannot get away for longer. 
Please send your ‘Outings Fund"’ gift # 
Rev. Preb. Hubert H. Treacher, Church Army, 
55, Bryanston Street, London, W.!. ; 
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Still the finest toy shop in the worl 
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Poised perfection... as in 
the stillness of Arum lilies .. .or in the 
sculptured serenity of your profile. 
Silently youthank the Yardley creams 

and lotions which have helped you 
"attain this perfection . . . so like 
the fragrant freshness of a flower. 
Complexion Milk 6/6, Skin Food 6/6. 
All prices including tax. (Sorry, no 


post orders.) YA R D LEY 
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|EXPERIENCED COOKS(ALL SAY 
"FOR BEEFY DISHES = 





THE ANSWER I” 
































The accent is on restfulness, with clean lines and 
quiet tones combining to achieve it. When soft 
lights and colours and pleasant shapes are there, 
the eye can help the mind to the repose it seeks, 
It will not be long before lovely, restful Sundour 
fabrics are at hand to help you to create the 
bedrooms of your dreams. 


Sundour 


FINE FURNISHING FABRICS 


@ N12 








WELL-KNOWN BRITISH HABITS 





Seeing both sides of the question... 


Standing four-square about... 
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Underwear and Cardinal Socks 


Wolsey Ltd. Leiwester 
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Bs 3 tea 
Tne Central Library, Manchester 






MANCHESTER. The Romans named it Mancunium — the 
Doomsday Book calls it Mamecester. Between whiles it 
suffered a lot from the Danes. But by the 13th century it was 
a promising spot for making textiles. In Elizabeth’s reign 
‘‘it surpassed neighbouring towns in elegance.’’ An 18th 
century visitor describes it as ‘“‘the busiest village in 
England.”’ The visitor today finds Manchester far from hum- 
drum. The Austin Reed shop is in St. Ann’s Square. 





CITIES IN WHICH WE SERVE 


























BIRMINGHAM. The Doomsday Book also calls it Berminge- 
ham. Value in those days, £203. It continued as a growing 
market town for a long time, but in the 16th century the 
presence of ‘‘many smithes and naylors”’ revealed a change 
of heart. In the civil wars Birmingham made ‘5000 blades’ 
for parliamentarians and stole part of Charles I luggage. 
Prince Rupert was detailed off to avenge this. The Birmingham 
Musical Festival was started in 1768 and has delighted music 
lovers ever since. Birmingham was proclaimed a city in 1889. 
The Austin Reed shop for men is in New Street. 











The Civic Centre, birmingham 


There are Austin Reed shops in Manchester, Birmingham, London, Bath, 
Belfast, Bournemouth, Bristol, Coventry, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Harrogate, 
Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Norwich, Nottingham, Ozford, Plymouth, Sheffield 
and Southampton. Visitors are always assured of a friendly welcome. 
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“Barneys didn’t 


let me down! 


Why did he keep the Tin, unopened, for four whole 
years? (The Major’s reply, beneath, may be 
inspected on request.) 


“You ask me whether I have any reason, other than 
“the desire to retain your tobacco rather than smoke 
“it (because of the talismanic effect it might have) for 
“keeping it those four years ... Well, there’s certainly 
“no sinister psychological twist about it but just pure, 
“sheer dependability. I always used to have it by me 
“<just in case.’ Iknew I could depend on it being fresh 
“when it was opened . . . Whenever I had a job which 
“needed stuff on which I could ... and hadto.. 
“depend, there were 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


an old and trusted pair of boots, 

a warm and comfortable jumping jacket 

a dirty old beret, 

3 pairs of deliciously thick woollen socks and 
the old veteran 20z. Barneys Tin in my pack. 


“Why didn’t I smoke it? Why should I? It was part of 
«my equipment; and I firmly believed it would be just 
“as good after three years as after one: and that 
“there might come one of those grim days 
‘when my luck was out, when I could creak out 
“a grin and say over what might have been my 
“last pipeful: ‘Barneys didn't let me down.” 


To the sender of this letter we tender thanks 
and gratitude ... not only for his kind speaking 
but for such gracious permission for its use. 


Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full). 


Each 4/1d. the oz. 


John Sinclair Ltd., 


Manufacturers, Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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